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A project investigated a way in which 
early intervention intc the lives of babies night break the 
poverty cycle. Major objectives were tc find cut whether 
the use of disadvantaged paraprcfessicnal women as Parent 
Educators cf indigent mothers of infants and young children 
enhanced the develcpment cf the children and increased the 
mother's ccmpetence and sense of self-worth. Parent 
Educators each assigned tc a graduate student supervisor 
received five weeks of intensive preservice training and^ 
one day of inservice training weekly. The major treatment 
variable was instruction of the mother by the Parent 
Educator in stimulaticn exercises once a week, in the home, 
on a regular basis. (Exercises consisted of a systematic 

series of perceptual-mctcr-auditory-tactile-kinesthetic 

inputs based upon a review of the theory and research on 
cognitive and affective development in the earliest years.) 
At the end cf the first year, children whose methers had 

project were superior tc control 
children on both the Griffiths Mental Eevelcpment Scales 
and on the series material designed as teaching materials 
for the project. At the end of the second year children 
whese methers had been in the project from the beginning or 
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children. The second objective was paroaily achieved. 
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Introduction 



Although it may not be customary in a scientific project to Include 
an acknowledgement" section, I feel that it is appropriate in the case 
of this project. The page following the Introduction contains the names 
of all staff who have been involved in this project. This has been a 
tremendous undertaking, far more complex than the principal investigator 
imagined when he began, in 1964, to conceive of a longitudinal interven- 
tion study as a part of the plan for a Human Development Oenter at the 
University of Florida. Many people, in addition to those named, have 
played valuable roles in contributing ideas and assistance to the project 
from its planning stages which led to the original Fund for the Advancement 
of Education grant in 1966 through its final stages. 

The initial idea for working with mothers of Infanta came from 
wife, Esther L. Gordon, who practiced "stimulation" with our children 
Gary and Bonnie, and who taught me the importance of early experience. 

Several of the staff deserve special recognition: J. Ronald Lally, 

who Joined the project in September, 1966 as field director with respon- 
sibility for implementing the training and home visit activities, Carol 
E. Bradshaw, who took charge of the initial sel&.tion of Parent Educators, 
the relationships with the Teaching Hospital and served as a supervisor 
for two years, John Haurelll and Peggy Kirkpatrick, who developed the 
data-processing system and handled all the computer operations, Virginia 
Greenlee, who, as project secretary, met many of the daily problems of 
the Parent Educators and families. Of course, the Parent Educators 
themselves deserve recognition. Thy carried the brunt of the work, 
performed the most difficult tasks, faced the most frustrations in 



relating to the families on the one hand and the research and supervisory 



staff on the other. 

Several members of the Institute for the Development of Human 
Resources made contributions along the way, and I wish to acknowledge 
their help and support: J. B. Hodges and Janet McCracken in the initial 

planning stages; R. ^ile Jester and Robert S. Soar in research design 
and statistical analyses. 

Finally, the most important recognition should go to the families 
themselves who accepted us on faith, stayed with us in spite of difficult 
life situations, and who demonstrated their concern for their children's 
futures. 



Ira J. Gordon 
June 19, 1969 
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CHAPTER 1 



Early Child Stimulation Through Parent Education 

1. Problem 

The purpose of this project was to investigate a way in which early 
intervention into the lives of babies might break the poverty cycle. 

The project attempted to simultaneously raise the chances that the 
infant would reach a higher level of intellectual functioning and that 
the adult who mothers him would gain in competence and feelings of 
self-worth. 

To achieve this purpose, the technique of using disadvantaged 
women to teach mothers how to stimulate their infants was developed in 
a pilot program. 

The pilot program, described in Appendix A, demonstrated that 
disadvantaged women can be selected, instructed and placed in other 
disadvantaged homes to teach mothers ways to stimulate the perceptual, 
motor and verbal activities of their infants. 

The stimulation procedure consists of a systematic series of per- 
ceptual-motor-auditory- tactile-kinesthetic inputs based upon a review 
of the theory and research on cognitive and affective development in 
the earliest years. 

The concept that the earliest years of life are critical in the 
development of not only the personality but also in the intellectual 
development of the individual is becoming generally accepted Iqr the 
scientific community and the society-at-large. A clear Indication of 
the spread of this idea is in the President's state of the union message 
of January, 1967, in which he urged that we try new methods of child 
development and care from the earliest years. However, there is a 
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considerable empirical and theoretical gap between the generalization 
stated above and the systematic implementation of procedures to foster 
development. For example, the nature of the experiences which serve to 
stimulate development, and their sequencing, is not fully understood. 

The timing and amount of intervention are unknown qualities. The inter- 
play of family climate and task is not clear. In addition to these 
scientific questions, we face practical questions as to how various 
populations can be reached to use what is known. Although laboratory 
work should be continued, the basic test of the concept must be con- 
ducted under field conditions. It is only as stimulation techniques 
are investigated under home conditions, without elaborate gadgetry, that 
the practical as well as scientific questions concerning the efficacy of 
stimulation can be answered. The importance of providing opportunities 
for children to function at their highest possible level has been well 
stated by Hunt. "Participation in our highly technological culture 
calls for high competence in the use of our S}rmbol systems of language 
and mathematics and for ability to think and to appreciate evidence. 

The rapidity of technological change demands that all individuals have 
the ability to cope with change. . ." (Hunt, 1966, p. 143-144) Based 
upon a series of programmatic investigations of child rearing, R. Sears 
(1957) hypothesizes that the differences between lower-class and middle 
class child, rearing patterns are a function of access to information. 

The general literature on cultural deprivation indicates that language 
training and other activities which contribute to development are either 
minimal or constricted in disadvantaged families. Because of this 
deprivation, potential is damaged. 



Given the belie:? in the importance of early stimulating experience, 
and the data that it is not available to indigent families especially in 
the rural and small-town South, how do we bridge the gap? How do we 
transmit to indigent mothers the information, along with the skill, 
concerning ways to play with and interact verbally with their babies so 
as to enhance the babies' potentials for development? 

The pilot program developed a possible way to educate these parents 
to provide their children with a good start, so that the poverty cycle 
in these families might be broken. As the children are better equipped 
to cope with school, they can move out of the indigent class into pro- 
ductive, meaningful work. Further, as the mothers learn to deal effec- 
tively with their infants, their image of themselves and their general 
helplessness may change. 

0u~ problem was to investigate the effectiveness of the particular 
technique developed in the pilot since it represented an innovation in 
child welfare services,, which, if effective, could extend the reach of 
the professional, and, in the long run, reduce the need for services as 
the participants became more capable of meeting their own necNls. 

2. Review of Related Research 
Effects of Environment on Cognitive Development 

The work of Piaget (1952) and his associates implies that thinking 
does not merely emerge but can be traced to the impact of experience 
upon functioning in the early months and years. Cognitive development 
proceeds through a process of integration wherein previously organized 
behaviors become an integral part of subsequent behavior. As existing 
mental structures are modified through functional adaption in environ- 
mental interaction, intellectual growth occurs. Blooai (1964) indicates 
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that effects of environment are marked and that the first four years 
are most critical. Loretan (1966) stresses that any of these early 
years lost in a poor environment are almost irretrievable. The criti- 
cal nature of early experience for subsequent development thus becomes 
a crucial consideration for educational planning. 

Data concerning the differential effects of environmental stimu- 
lation on the develosment of Infants have been collected under con- 
ditions of deprivation caused by understaffing In orphanages and 
Institutions (Goldfarb, 1955; Dennis and Najarlan, 1957; Provence and 
Llpton, 1962). Skeels and Dye (1939) reported tluit Institutionalized 
Infants, diagnosed as retarded, made significant upward changes In 
tested mental performance when placed In an environment with Increased 
stimulation. Oaldwell (1967) refers to a recent unpublished followup 
which found that the gains made by the stimulated group were sustained 
Into adult life, while ail but one of the control subjects who remained 
institutionalized developed classic gyndroaes of mental retardation. 
Several recent investigations (Rhelngold, 1961; Sayegh and Dennis, 1965 
easier, 1965; White, Castle, and Held, 1964) have further demonstrated 
the feasibility of positively altering early development through Intro- 
ducing stimulation programs for Institutionalized Infants. 

The Infant In a deprived hone has many of the same lacks as those 
In Institutions. Pavenstedt's (1965) descriptions of the low-lower 

i 

class hone suggest that there is a paucity of concern for the Infant 
and further decreasing interest as the child reaches toddler stages. 
Aint (1966) points out that It Is during the second year that stimu- 
lation, especially verbal. Is lacking In culturally deprived hones. 
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If language-emerging months are critical to intellectual development, 
as Bayley (1966) suggests, the lack of stimulation in the lower class 
home may be, at least in part, causative of retardation. In reviewing 
theory and res€ . h on attainment of concepts, Siegel (1964) stated, 

’•The long-term significance of the intellectual functioning needs to be 
studied longitudinally. To illustrate, it may be that one reason 
children from so-called culturally disadvantaged homes have difficulty 
in kindergarten and first grade is that they did not have appropriate 
stimulation during these early years** (p. 216). This study contri- 
butes information about the effect of stimulation on children growing 
their own homes through a careful assessment of groups receiving 
such stimulation and control populations who receive only **natural*' 
inputs from their deprived environments. 

The role of language in the acquisition of meaning for different 
social groups is contrasted by Bernstein (1961) and Hess and Shipwm 
(1965). Bernstein finds that middle class persons utilize various 
elaborations of sentence structure and a range of referents to delineate 
and individuate personal meanings. The lower class meters, on the 
other hand, rely in highly predictable implicit utterances which 
poorly equip them to formulate discriminations and generalizations, 

^**11®8* ejqplicit, or, as a consequence, become actively responsible 
for their own behavior or learning. In summarizing the work done in the 
development of language, thought, and personality, Lewis (1963) stresses 
the significance of the first three years of life in the future orectic 
and cognitive development of the child. **During the second year of life 
the process of the growth of meaning is a highly cooq>lex interaction of 
cognitive and orectic factors’* (p. 37). Lewis further noted that in 
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verbalizing the child does so in concert with others through inter- 
action with them. During the second year "manipulative communication 
will also through extension and contraction, contribute toward naming" 

(p. 63). 

Despite frequent references to the importance of the firsn two 
years by many authorities, there appears to be only one empirical 
investigation of a specific program for the second year. Irwin (1960) 
reported the effects of a program in which lower class mothers read to 
their infants for ten minutes each day beginning at thirteen months. 

At twenty months the experimental group was superior in all phases of 
speech. 

The studies of Hess and Shipman, and Bernstein, cited above, have 
focused on the form and content of language. For the young child who 
comprehends little content, and even for the older child idio does, the 
"tone of voice" in which content is relayed is another important part 
of the communication process (gramer, 1962; Hahl and Schulze, 1964). 
Narkel (1965) has demonstrated that the reliability of coding pitch, 
loudness, and tempo for a sample of language allows further analysis in 
contrasting speech differences as, for example, in assessing effects of 
an educational program. This study provided language esqperience and an 
assessment of its impact. 

The interrelationships of specific cognitive attainments to 
perceptions of self-identity and person- identity have seldom been 
explored with young children. Several investigators have found that 
awareness of racial identification exists at three years (Horland, 1958; 
Stevenson and Stewart, 1958). Fowler (1962) reports that color discrimi- 
nation is also a product of this period. The question of whether 
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participation in an enrichment study will facilitate the development of 
color discrimination and as a correlate, racial awareness, has not 
been previously investigated. 



Environmental lnflueiy;es on Affective Development 

Although it is difficult to delineate the features of the anther- 
child relationship which are essential to personality development, 
Bowlby (1951), Spitz (1965), and Erikson (1950) postulate that a one- 
to-one relationship with a great deal of attention is necessary. 

Erikson stresses the vital role of the mother-child interaction during 
the first two years of life in developing the sense of basic trust and 
autono^r. He hypothesizes that ”the capacity to find gratification in 
the outside world is related to the degree of success during the first 
two years of life” (p. 219). 

Witkib (1962) noted that the early mother-child relationships and 
living conditions seem to be the determining influences on adult person- 
ality. Hoss and Eagan (1964) saw omtemal treatment from birth to 

y®®^a as a better predictor of later childhood and adult ratings 
than that in other age periods. Sears (1957) and Bandura and Halters 
(1963) present further evidence of the Influence of early child-rearing 
practice upon development. The homes in which this study was conducted 
offered many opportunities to investigate the child-xearing practices 
and living situation, and the effects these may have upon the child. 

The Population 

That the present position of the American Negro leads to negative 
self-perceptions has been noted by Goff (1949), Ausubel (1963), and 
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Kvaraceus (1965). Colemn (1966) stresses the Negro's perceptions oi 
inability to control his own environment. The high correlations 
reported by Coleman between feelings of being at the mercy of chance 
happenings and such factors as school achievement coincide with the 
findings of Hotter (1966) and others Investigating internal -external 
control expectancy. A series of studies were cited by Rotter as 
providing strong support for the hypotheses that the individual who 
haa a strong belief that he can control his own destiny is likely to 
to aspects of the environment which provide useful infor- 
mation for future behavior, to take steps to improve his environmental 
conditions, to place greater value on skill or achievement reinforce- 
MtB (Gov and Rotter, 1963; Battle and Rotter, 1963). Although it 
has been shown that internal control is related to affiliation and 
initiative in improving conditions, the question of whether oppor- 
tunities to affiliate and improve the life situation will change 

esq>ec tancy to a more internal direction has not been previously investi- 
gated. 

The Won-Professional Worker 

The utilisation of persons as educators who are seen by the parents 
as like themselves and with whom they can easily identify is an inno- 
vation which atte^>ts to aid both mother and child. Reissman (1966) 
and Levinson and Schiller (1965) report the utilization of non-pro- 
fessionals who are themselves members of the low socio-economic treat- 
ment group to increase communication effectiveness as well as relieve 
case loads of professional workers in welfare agencies. When use of 
the indigenous non-professional involves an educational program dealing 
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with interpersonal relationships, communicative skills, professional 
co'^fidentiality and maintaining personal identification, performance at 
a high level of competency occurs. This competency, however, can be 
maintained only by continuous interaction of the non-professional and 
the professional; by a congruency of beliefs concerning human beings. 

This kind of constant interchange is central to the study. 

This study, therefore, was designed to investigate, in a popu- 
lation representing indigent Negro and white families, in rural, small 
town and small city settings, the effects of psycho-social environmental 
variables described above upon the early development of children. It 
serves to begin to fill in some of the gaps in our knowledge about the 
population, the effects of stimulation, and the means to be employed 
in educating mothers in procedures which en h ance the development of their 
children. The pilot project, described in Appendix A, laid the ground- 
work for this project. 

3. Objectives 

The objectives of this project were to find out whether the use 
of disadvantaged women as Parent Educators of indigent mothers of infants 
and young children (a) enhanced the development of the infants and 
children and (b) increased the mother's competence and sense of personal 
worth. It is understood that these two objectives may have a functional 
relationship with each other, and our hypotheses reflect this, but here 
we sea them as two equally important outcomes which may be treated as 
independent. It is, of course, understood that other approaches 
might accomplish such objectives. The aim here was to investigate 
whether this particular complex of activities accomplished the goal. 



In order to noeasure ecconpllshaient of these two objectives, 
hypotheses were developed relating to such classes of variables as: 
hone situation, content of stimulation materials, amount of stimulation. 

A third objective, simply stated, was to increase our knowledge of 
the hone life of infants in this population. As Ainsworth has indicated, 
”To date, there is little published information about infants in their 
own natural habitat, the home" (1964, p. 1), in order to achieve this 
objective, a series of questions was framed. 

Hygotheses Relating to the First Objective 

1. At the end of their first year of life, children whose mothers 
were educated in the stimulation series will be more highly developed 
than those whose mothers received no instruction. 

a. They will perform successfully on more series tasks. 

b. They will score higher on standardized measures of 
development. 

c. They will have more awareness of color and race. 

These three sub-h]rpotheses apply also to hypotheses 2, 3 and 4, and, 
in null fashion, to 5. 

2. At the end of their second year of life, children whose mothers 
were educated continuously since the children's third month will be more 
highly developed than (a) those children whose mothers received in- 
struction in either the child's first or second year (b) those children 
whose mothers received no instruction. 

3. At the end of their second year, children whose mothers were 
educated in only the first year will be developoien tally oiore advanced 
than children whose mothers were educated in only the second year. 
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4. At the end of the first year of life, children whose mothers 
were educated in the series will be more highly developed than those 
whose mothers received a different pattern of Instruction, of an equal 
length of time. 

5. There will be no difference between those children whose mothers 
received no instruction or visits and those whose mothers had monthly 
visits from nurses during the first year. 



Hypotheses Relating to the Second Objective 

6. Mothers who receive instruction will have higher expectancy of 
internal control than those who do not receive instruction. 

7. Mothers who were educated in the series will have more elabo- 
rate language codes than those who were not educated. 

8. Mothers who were educated in the series will have higher 
feelings of self-esteem than those who were not instructed. 

9. Mothers who were educated in the series will have different 
voice qualities (pitch, loudness, tempo) than those who were not. 

In all the above hypotheses, differences will also be a function 
of length and tisne of instruction. The longer the time, and the earlier 
the instruction, the greater the difference. 

Hypotheses Relating to Interaction Between Objectives (a) and (b) 

10. There will be a positive correlation between the mother's 
e3q>ectancy of internal control when the baby is six months old and the 
developsiental level of the baby at 1 year and 2 years of age for those 
receiving instruction. 
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11. There will be a positive correlation between the mother's 
expectancy of internal control when the baby is six months old and the 
aoMunt of verbal activity of the mother. 

12. There will be a positive correlation between movc<aent or the 
mother on internal control orientation from 6*21 months and success of 
the baby on the series tasks. 

Questions Related to the Third Objective 

1. What is the density and crowding situation in these homes? 

How many people are in the home, and what are the space conditions? 

2. Who actually cares for the baby? How many play mothering 
roles? 

3. What is the extent and nature of verbal, interaction? 

4. What is the marital situation? 

5. What happens during the visit which disrupts instruction? 

6. What is the health situation of the baby? 

7. How many children does the mother have? 

8. Will there be differences in mothers' conceptions of the ideal 
infant, ideal aisle infant and ideal feoiale infant according to age of the 
infant, race and parity? Will these differences be related to the 
mother's description and socialization of her own infant according to 
sex role? 

Additional Hypotheses 

13. There will be no difference within or between treatoMnt groups 
as a function of the situation variables of : density and crowding, 

multiple mothering, nuaiber of children, marital situation, disruption, 
mother's sex*role expectation for che child. 
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14. Children in homes with higher levels o£ verbal interaction will 
by more advanced developmentally, within treatment groups, over those in 
homes with lower levels o£ verbal interaction. 

15. Girls will be more advanced than boys, within threatment groups. 

16. Within the groups receiving instruction in the series, both 
mothers' and children's development will be a £unction o£ the number o£ 
completed visits. 

17. Children who are reported more o£ten as ill will make less 
progress than those least reported ill. 

4. Procedures 

(a) General Design 

The major treatment variable was instruction o£ the mother by 
the Parent Educator in the stimulation exercises. This instruction was 
scheduled £or once a week, in the home, on a regular basis. The mother 
was not only instructed in the mechanics o£ the exercises (see Appendix 
B) but also in the general attitudes toward seeing them as play, to be 
engaged in at odd moments when both mother and child might enjoy them. 

These materials, and some skills in toy>making with paper, encouragement 
o£ all £orms o£ play, were presented in such £ashion that the mother 
learned by imitation o£ the Parent Educator. The mothering role was 
not to be assumed by the Parent Educator, who was to involve the mother 
in the actual task. 

To test the hypotheses and questions, each £amily in the original 
sanqple £rom the pilot program (£or a geographical picture o£ the extent 
o£ coverage, and description o£ sample, see Appendix A) was £ollowed until 
all children reached their £irst birthday. As babies reached this birthday. 
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the mothers in the group who originally received stimulation were ran- 
domly assigned to the second year stimulation series or no stimulation 
group. As the original control babies reached their first birthday, 
the same type of assignment was made. This yielded four main groups: 
Ej, receiving instruction from the babies* third month to his second 
birthday; E/C, receiving instruction until the first birthday but not 
during the second year; C/E, receiving instruction in the second year 
but not the first, and C/C receiving no instruction in either year. 



TABLE 1 

TRfATMENT PIAN 



Group 


Final N 


Treatment 
3 Mo-1 year 


Treatment 
1 year-2 years 


El 


36 


Series 


Series 


E/C 


36 


Series 


• • 


Ci/E 


4 


Nurse visits 


Series 


C 2 /E 


21 


• • 


Series 


Cj/C 


11 


Nurse visits 


• • 


Cg/C 


16 


• • 


• • 




21 


Series 


Began 7/1/67 


C3 


22 


Other stimulation 


Began 7/1/67 


C 4 


25 


• • 


Began 7/1/67 



In order to investigate whether it was this particular series, or 
another pattern of equal amount of time spent in the home instructing 
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the mother, thre^> new groups, (E2» C3 and C/j) selected in the same 
fashion as the original population (see Appendix A), and randomly assigned 
to series stimulation, "other " stimulation and a now control group, wore 
started in July, 1967. They were drav/n froin all the eligible babies born 
in the hospital between May 1, 1967 and October 31, 1967. The two groups 
of mothers (E2 and C3) received instruction until the babies* first 
birthdays. 

The Parent Educators who had mothers in the E/C group were assigned 
to work with mothers in the £3 and C/E groups. They were able to do 
this as the babies in the E/C group reached their first birthday and 
moved out of stimulation and were dropped from their caseloads. (For 
time chart see Table 3) New Parent Educators who did not receive 
training in the series, were recruited for half-time work from under- 
priviledged mothers who were working in Head Start and other early 
childhood programs. They were assigned on an equivalent caseload 
basis (one to five for half-time). This plan was followed, rather 
than employing three new people, so as to control for the personality 
or other educator variables which might influence results with too 
few educators. They were trained in concepts of the importance of 
early stimulation, and developed their own instructional procedures 
and content based upon their Head Start experiences and their general 
backgrounds, (see Training section) 

The staff ratio, of one graduate student (one- third time) super- 
visor to three educators, was maintained. 

The treatment variables were thus: type and content of instruction 

(E2 vs. C3) length of Instruction and timing of instruction (Ei vs. E/C; 
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E/C vs. C/E; Ej vs. C^) presence of instruction (E^ vs. C/E 

vs. C). 

The dependent variables arei changes in mother and developmental 
level of the child. Specifics are contained in the hypotheses. 

(b) Sample 

The original sample was described in the pilot project material 
in Appendix A. Briefly, it consists of indigent mothers and their 
babies born Between June 15, 1966 and September 30, 1967 at the J. 

Hints Miller Health Center. Mothers were assigned to the experimental 
or control population on the basis of geography. 

(c) Data Collection 

The data on the mothers consist of a weekly home visit obser- 
vation report, called the Parent Educator Weekly Report (PEWR) (see 
Appendix D for all non-standard instruments), the Rotter Social Reaction 
Inventory, modified to reflect a fourth grade reading level (SRI), the 
Markel Voice and language Assessment ■ (MVIA), the Estimate of Mother 
Expectancy (QIE), the Mother How I See Ifyself Scale (HISM), and a Final 
Observation Report including demographic and ecological data (FOR). 

The data on the child include the PEWR, FOR, the Test of Perfor- 
mance on Series Tasks (ST), the Goldman Race-Awareness measure (RA), 
the "Griffiths Mental Development Scale" at age one and the Bayley 
Scale at age two. It is recognized by the principal investigator that 
there are no clearly satisfactory measures of intellectual development 
for this age group, however this deficiency will be overcome in part 
in that the above standard measures will yield perceptual-motor scores 
which will allow for comparison across groups. See Table 2 for data- 
gathering scheme. 
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Table 2 shows the data {^thcring scheme. The first year battery 
consisted of the ST, MVIA, Griffiths and the HISM scale. The second 
year battery contained the R/^ measure in addition and the Bayley test 
in place of the Griffiths. The measure was given to a sample of the 
total population. Fifteen E^, 16 E/C, 19 C/E, and 14 C/C children 
constituted the RA sample. Series testing (ST),' standard testing and 
the liarkel Voice and language Assessment (MVIA) were carried out by 
qualified staff members. The Final Observation Report was begun by 
the Parent Educators when the babies were 9 months and 21 months of 
age and completed at one year and 2 years of age. The Parent Educators 
were taught the administration procedures for the Goldman Racial Aware- 
ness Measure (RA). 

Parent Educators also administered the Social Reaction Inventory 
(SRI) during two of the weekly visits. Testing necessitated the pre- 
sence of a staff member in the home in addition to the Parent Educator. 
In order to reduce the mothers' discesnfort, appointments for staff 
visits were made and discussed by the Parent Educator with the mother 
several weeks in advance. The aiE, an Osgood Semantic Differential 
procedure, was administered at 9 and 18 months. Specific procedures 
for administration of non-standard instruments are described in 
Appendix E. 
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TABLE 2 

Dntn Co i 1 i on i^lan 
By Babie::* 


Group 

«/ 


Age in iionthf, 

0 12 


Ki PEWIl (Workly ) 


PEWR (Weekly) PEWR (Weekly) PEWR (Weekly) 

ST( I- TV ) iI,IE ST( I V- V 1 1 1 ) 

SRI I.IVLA 

Griffiths 

HISM 

FOR 


e/c PEWtt (Weekly) 


PEWR (Weekly PEWR (Weekly) PEWR (Weekly) 

ST(I-IV) EME ST(IV-VIII) 

SRI MVIA 

. Griffiths 
HISM 
FOR 


cJTe PpEWR (Monthly) 


PEWR (Monthly) PEWR (Monthly) PEWR (Weekly) 

SRI EME ST(IV-VIII) 

MVIA 

Griffiths 

HISM 

FOR 


^71 


PEWR (Weekly) 
ST(IV-VIII) 
MVIA 

Griffiths 

HISM 


Cl/C PEWR (Monthly) 


PEWR (Monthly) PEWR (Monthly) PEWR (Monthly) 

SRI EME ST(IV-VIII) 

MVIA 

Griffiths 

HISM 

FOR 


^ 7 c ■ 


ST(IV-VIII) 

MVIA 

Griffiths 

HISM 


£3 ' PEWR (Weekly) 

C5(MIC) SRI 

HISM 

1— 


PEWR (Weekly) 
ST(IV-VIII) 
Griffiths 
HI^ 

SRI 

FOR 


C3 Modified PEWR 

j (Weekly) 

1 SRI 

1 HISM 

1 

j 

1 


Modified PEWR 
(Weekly) 

ST( IV-VIII) 
Griffiths 
HISM 
SRI 
FOR 


C4 SRI 

HISM 


sr(iv-viii) 

Gri'fi ths 
HISM 



oRI 

M\-LA 




C»iPTER 2 

P(xren\r (^duuiAJion Pro^nxn^ 

Selecting and Training the Parent Educators^ 

Many reasons can be given for choosing para professionals for work 
with environmentally disadvantaged populations. Our assumptions were 
that para professionals: 

1. would be more able to establish trust than a professional. 

2. could open lines for feedback that remain closed to the 
professional. 

3. could collect data not available to the professional. 

4. could enter into new situations with a disadvantaged person 
without the ingratiating falseness often present when pro- 
fessionals try to establish rapport with a person from a 
vastly different background. 

5. would be attuned to cultural clues often missed by pro- 
fessionals. 

6. would less frequently, than a professional, offend the 
sensitivities of a disadvantaged person. 

7. would make it easy for a mother to relax and be "natural." 

8. would not have to translate their ideas fr<»n one type of 
language to another. 

9. would not be shocked or offended by many of the things that 
happen in the home nor overpowered by immediate but super- 
ficial problems. 

These assumptions led to our belief that paraprofessionals could be 
effective workers, especially with the disadvantaged members of our 
society. However, they in no way supported the idea that paraprofessionals 
were naturally ready to assume the more technical sides of newly created 

^This section was initially prepared by J. Ronald Lally 
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positions. Training was needed and adequate selection criteria were 
essential. The next section will discuss two methods of selection which 
we have used at different times in our program. 

Selection 

Perhaps one reason p< ople have problems selecting paraprofes- 
sionals is that they do not know the job that needs to be done. For 
instance, a carpenter has specific tasks he has to fulfill in order to 
do a good job, he knows them and his employer knows them. But if a 
person has never worked as a para professional before and the person 
hiring hasn't hired many paraprofessionals, both do not really know 
what skills and what type of person is needed. We were faced with 
just this problem. We were creating a new role, and had no experi- 
ence to utilize. For this reason, we could not specify competencies. 

We expected that role definition would emerge from cooperative efforts 
on the part of the parent educators and the professional staff. There- 
fore, our first approach to selection in August, 1966 was for general 
characteristics. 

First Approach - Selection for General Traits 

Recruitment was the first task and the major recruiting technique 
was word of mouth. Head Start personnel, the one Negro school psycholo- 
gist in town, (Miss Susie May White), Negro ministers. Salvation Army 
people, and Public Health nurses were all informed about our needs. The 
Florida State Qnpl<^ment Service hot only provided interview space and 
its record keeping facilities but also engaged in recruitment. Approxi- 
mately 75 women responded. 
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The staff tried to develop a set of criteria for selection of 
Parent Educators and weighed such questions as age, marital status, 
experience with babies, intellectual capacity, personality, reading 
and writing skill, and so forth. But at the tine interviewing began 
it was not clear what the major criteria should have been. Only one 
rule was firm. Because of the nature of the job' every person hired 
had to have a car that was available to them from 8 to 5 Monday 
through Friday. We had planned to select only high school graduates, 
mothers and women under forty, but in each case we altered our plan. 
Table 4 presents background information on the Parent Educators 
finally selected. Previous jobs and work with children. Head Start 
experience and recommendations were taken into consideration but no 
guidelines were set to choose a person with one type of experience 
over a person with another type of experience. All other criteria 
for selection were geared to pick the type of woman we thought would 
work well with young children and communicate well with adults. We 
tried to select women who had and enjoyed their own children and 
felt the need for a change in the way disadvantaged children were 
being brought up. In addition, we tried to select women we felt could 
interact easily with other adults and those who were flexible enough 
to change some of their old ways of behaving. 

Open ended questioning was the main tool with which we tried to 
gain this information about the prospective Parent Educators. In 
addition, their ability to communicate verbally in the interview and 
comprehend a short written description of the project was noted. About 
one half hour to forty-five minutes was spent in a one-to-one interview. 
The notes from this interview were brought to staff meetings, and 
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TABLE 4 



THE PARENT EDUCATORS 



No. Race Marital Status No. Children Recruiting Source 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

W 



12 

12 

JC 

12 

12 

12 

12 

2-Coll. 

11 

JC 

3i-Coll, 

12 

9 



2 

0 

1 

3 
6 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 



School Counselor 
School Counselor 
Head Start 
Head Start 
FSES 

Head Start 
Head Start 
Head Start 
PH Nurse 
Head Start 
Home Dem. Agent 
Salvation Army 
Another Par, Ed. 
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recommendations were given by the interviewers as to whom they thought 
were the best qualified applicants. Some people were selected at these 
meetings while others were called in for another interview before final 
decisions were made. 

The Parent Educators had such previous job experiences as hair- 
dressers, barbers, domestic workers. Head Start workers, field workers, 
and OEO work-study program employment. Their husbands were basically 
engaged in unskilled and semi-skilled occupations. Although the fact 
of high school graduation set the Negro Parent Educator to s<xne degree 
apart from her expected clientele, the general work background and living 
conditions resembled those of the mothers with whom we expected her to 
work. The white parent Educators were less well educated, older and 
with generally more work experience. Recruitment of white personnel 
was a good deal more difficult with far fewer applicants and thus far 
less choice. 

Second Approach - Selection for Specific Skills 

When we employed additional Parent Educators, after a year of 
operation, roles had become more clearly defined and the need for 
specific skills had become obvious. The additional handicap of no 
time for extensive pre-service education made us change our selection 
criteria so that people were picked who could very easily master the 
techniques of the Job. The focus of the Interview changed as the Inter- 
viewer began to look more carefully at other areas besides the ones 
described In the first approach. 

The prospective Parent Educator was exposed to many of the forms 
that she would be expected to collect and after a brief description of 



whs t was lo be done with them, she was asked to fill them out. This was 
also done with computer coding sheets and some basic mathematics problems. 
Role playing was used as a tool to find out many things about the back- 
ground of the prospective Parent Educator, One situation commonly used 
placed an interviewer in the role of a mother being enlisted into the 
project by a Parent Educator whose role was played by the prospective 
Parent Educator, In this situation we could ascertain not only the 
verbal skills of the applicant but also many of her ideas about such 
issues as child rearing, discipline, and the nature of intelligence. 

Other role playing situations were used to find out how she handled 
responsibility and her use of the clock and the calendar. Selection 
was based on the appropriateness of the applicants* responses in these 
situations as Judged by the Project Field Director who conducted all 
of the interviews. Three women were selected in this manner and moved 
very quickly through training to field work. 

Training 

The type of training we found most productive included training for 
the panorama of changes the Parent Educator had to make both affectively 
and intellectually in her new role. The narrower goals of training such 
as specific training for particular skills, became a part of the tran- 
sition from trainee to Parent Educator, To aid in this fundamental 
development the training staff had to remain flexible and willing to 
change their training plans as the needs of the Parent Educators changed. 

It became evident very quickly that lectures and large group dis- 
cussions about abstract ideas were not effective teaching tools. From 
time to time when we used the lecture method people were found falling 
to sleep, doodling on pads, or passing notes. 
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Mention of a few of the techniques used should convey the style 
of training found most effective: 1, role playing, 2, direct work 
experiences with mothers, children and materials, 3. field experiences 
in interviewing and teaching, 4. breakdown of presentations of abstract 
ideas into small capsules complete with concrete examples and small 
group discussion with clarification, 5, over training in areas where 
understanding was deemed essential, 6. small group sessions geared to 
airing and discussing problems, ccnnplaints, suggestions and wf?ek 
changes. These techniques were employed through all the different 
training situations although emphasis changed as the paraprofessionals 
moved from one phase to the next. A more detailed description of the 
various phases follows. 

Intensive Phase 

The initial training phase consisted of a five— week program 
conducted by an interdisciplinary team drawn from education, child 
psychology, social work, and nursing (Sept ember- October, 1966). The 
focus was on the exploration of ways of working with mothers so that 
a mother would understand: (1) how to work with her infant and toddler, 

(2) why it was Important for such activities to be provided, and 

(3) why it was imperative that the mother provide these activities 
herself rather than depend on the Parent Educator to teach her child 
for her. 

We believed it was necessary to insure that the trainee realized 
that her opinions, ideas, and attitudes were important to the success 
of the program. Bach part of training, whether lecture, large group 
discussion, small group discussion, role playing, field trips to homes 
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and hospital wards, interview training, observation practice, or work 
with dolls and/or babies and mothers was based on this fundamental belief. 
We believed this attitude of open two-way communication was essential 
both for the prospective Parent Educator and the training staff. We 
believed that the trainees should be treated as professionals and held 
responsible for different areas covered during the training period. 
Therefore, they were neither coddled nor checked upon continously. 

Most of the training periods were based on problem-solving 
activities. The topics discussed were problems of basic concern to 
both staff and trainees, usually derived from questions of the trainees 
during a role-playing session or some other practice exercise. The 
most effective training procedures were operations as close to reality 
as possible. Lectures were brief and usually served as explanatory 
beginnings of activity exercises. Motion pictures were used for train- 
ing in objectivity of observation. The ability to show a scene over 
again and again had obvious advantages for this type of training. We 
found role-playing situations most useful to teach the series materials, 
interview techniques, and observation practices. The use of strange 
(to the trainers) mothers and babies to act as subjects was of great 
help because it approached the real life situation more closely. It 
was during these role-playing sessions that we discovered many of the 
hazards which would have to be overcome. Some of them were: (1) living 

and working conditions that seemed to prohibit productive training of 
infants, (2) special safety considerations in the homes, such as 
splintered floors, broken glass in the yard, undesirable animals present, 
(3) superstition and voo-doo beliefs that were in direct conflict to our 
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purposes; for example, the beliefs that a precocious child dies early, 
and that it is dangerous for a child to look in a mirror before his first 
birthday. 

As training progressed, the trainees became more critical of their 
own and other trainees' skills. They were by far their hardest judges. 
For the most part, criticism was constructive and helped raise the level 
of trainee competence. Awareness of personality factors and habits which 
might block effective functioning were brought to light in group dynamics- 
type sessions. Procedures suggested to us by Dr. Robert Soar that were 
created at the Temple Group Dynamics Center were used in the sessions. 
These sessions enabled trainees and staff to see the roles they played 
in discussion groups. The increased awareness of an individual's impact 
on the total group helped to make training sessions run smoother and 
enabled more people to voice their ideas. 

The bulk of the time spent in training was used to make all mem- 
bers of the team comfortable with and knowledgeable of all the exercises 
to be presented to the mother. Our aim was a complete understanding 
and functional knowledge of the series materials so that any question 
asked by the mother could be answered easily. Such mastery has enabled 
the Parent Educator to spend her time in the h(»ne relating to the mother 
and observing the situation without worrying about her own grasp of the 
material. The following order of activities were pursued: 

1. Each series of exercises was explained and reasons were 
given for use. 

2. Discussion sessions were held until all initial problems 
were ironed out. 

3. Demonstrations of the exercises were conducted with a doll. 

4. Practice with dolls by trainees was conducted in small groups. 
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This usually brought more problems to light and led to 
ideas for more cfficit.'Jt ways for presentation, 

5. Discussions of the practice sessions were held. 

6. Babies were taught. 

7. A final discussion session was held to clarify the new 
methods and means of presentation of the exercises which 
had evolved frema the original thoughts, through practice, 
to their new form. 

By the end of the intensive period, each Parent Educator knew every 
exercise to be used, the reasons for its selection as part of the series, 
and what it would do for the baby. Most Important of all, she knew how 
to teach mothers to teach their children the different exercises without 
conveying the idea that the mother was being *'taught at' or that she 
didn't know how to take care of her baby. Along with the concrete work 
experiences the paraprofessionals received operating guides which were 
discussed when distributed and reviewed periodically. Two examples of 
these guides follow below. 

1. Training Procedures 

"Begin training when the baby is 3 months old. 

First Visit: 

Iteve the mother present all the exercises in Series I to the baby 
and see if the bal^ can do them. Check off the exercises he can do in 
your notebook. 

Second Visit: 

Teach the mother the first two exercises that the liaby couldn't do 
when it was tested the week before. Teach these exercises in detail and 
make sure that the mother knows how to do them correctly. Write date 



taught in notebook. 
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Third Visit: 

So<? if Iho baby can do the two exercises you taught last time. If 
he can, write in the date of success and teach two new exercises. If he 
can*t do the exercises see if the mother really knows how to do the exer- 
cises. Record under ccxnments if the mother could or couldn't do the 
exercise. Teach one more exercise to the mother and spend the rest of 
the time teaching her how to make toys, play games with the baby, and/or 
sing songs. 

Only have the baby practicing three exercises in any one given 
week. Don't teach the baby new exercises if there are three he 
hasn't succeeded on. Each time the baby has success on an 
exercise teach the mother a new exercise that day. Do this 
until you finish the series. Follow the same rules for Series 
II, III, IV." 

2. Approaching a New Experimental Mother (at 12 Months) 

"Parent Educators will contact and interview the new mothers that 
have been assigned to them. These people will be mothers with young 
babies who have never been ccmtacted ; mothers of babies who have been 
working with Mrs. Bradshaw, and mothers from the control group whose 
babies are 12 months old and have already been tested by staff members. 

It might be helpful to read over the paper PEP - Parent Education 
Project before you go into the home so that it will be easy to explain 
what we are doing. If you feel the mother is interested you can leave 
a copy with her. Make sure that she signs the release form and it is 



turned in to your supervisor. 
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The mothers that have never been contacted before will not be any 
different fro* mothers you have interviewed in the past. The mothers 
that have been working with Mrs. Bradshaw will not know very much about 
the project and will need it explained to them. The other control 
mothers will have to be convinced of the advantages of participating in 
the project. 

It is very important when you go to interview a new mother, that 
you know how old her baby is and what contact she has had with the 
project in the past so that you will be better able to gain her support 
and consent." 

Another method we found to be effective in helping the parapro- 
fessionals understand the project better was to reduce many of our ideas 
and goals to very simple language. This not only aided understanding 
on the part of the paraprofesslonal but it gave her tools to use in her 
work with mothers in the field. One example of this method is the 
booklet "intellectual Stimulation for Infants and Toddlers" which was 
the curriculum for the project. Another example follows below. 

3. PH* - Parent Education Project 

"The Parent Education Project is trying out some new ideas. We 
believe that when a baby has lots of different kinds of things to see, 
to hear, to feel, and to do his mind will grow faster and better than 
it would if he had only a few things to see, hear, feel, and do. We*ve 
made a plan of things to do with a baby because we believe that the 
baby's mind needs things to make it grow just as much as his body does. 
Why do we think so? First, let's think about how the body grows. 
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Everyone knows that children who are not fed at all will not grow - and 
nearly everyone knows that if a child is fed only a couple of things ~ 
like, say, grits and candy - without milk, vegetables and other foods - 
he will not grow as strong and as well as he could if he had a variety 
of kinds of foods. Of course he won't grow to be a giant no matter how 
much or how well we feed him, but the way he is fed makes quite a dif- 
ference in how healthy and strong he will be. Now let's think ag^in 
about the mind and how it grows. If a baby has very little to see or 
hear or feel or do his mind won't grow much at all. We know this is 
true because some babies in poor orphanages who have no one to play with 
them, show them things, and move them about, do not learn to think very 
well. Their minds do not grow as well as those of other babies who 
have had many different kinds of things to see, hear, and do. From this 
we know that the mind does need something to make it grow Just about in 
the same way the body does. 

Of course it would be Just as bad for a baby's mind to be all the 
time in a place where there is too much noise and activity as it would 
be for the bale's body if we tried to feed him gallons of milk, boxes 
of cereal, and cartons of oranges all at one time. What a baby's mind 
really needs to help it grow best are lots of different sights, sounds, 
things to feel and do - but it's best if they can happen a few at a 
time so that the balqr can learn as much as possible about each thing 
without getting it mixed up with a lot of other things. 

The Parent Education Project has made a plan for things to do with 
a baby that will help it's mind to grow. We have made up a "series” of 
special things for a mother to do with her own baby. If a mother does 




these things with her baby at times when he is feeling happy and comfort- 
able and in a place where he isn’t confused by a lot of other noises and 
people, his mind will be helped to grow. One of the things the Parent 
Edix:ation Project is trying to do is to find out just how much this 
special "series" of activities will help in making a baby smarter than 
other children whose mothers do not do these things. This is really 
what the Parent Education Project is all about." 

During the last week, the trainees were sent to the Shands Teaching 
Hospital of the University of Florida to conduct initial interviews 
with new mothers. Immediately after the interview, the trainee reported 
to a small group of fellow trainees in one of the conference roenns in 
the hospital. These groups were used to relax the trainees before and 
after their Initial contacts with the mothers. 

Field work started gradually. Each training staff member was 
assigned three trainees, now called Parent Educators, to supervise. 

For the first week of field work the Parent Educator was in the field in 
the morning and consulted with her assigned supervisor in the afternoon. 
The supervisors were doctoral students on 1/3 or 1/2 time basis. Those 
on 1/2 time also had other research tasks, so that the ratio of full-time 
supervisor to Parent Educator was 1:9. These consultations dealt with 
questions by the Parent Educator about problems. Supervisors did not 
give solutions to the problems, but explored with the Parent Educator 
different ways of attack. Role reversal situations were used in which 
th«? Parent Educator tried to put herself in the shoes of the mother she 
had just visited. The role of the supervisor will be explained more 



fully in a future section. 
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Intensive training? tominalic' \> i r h a Paront 
visit to each assigned home-. This visit was used 
observation techniques (the supervisor and Parent 



Educator and supervisor 
as a j 1 »*al aid in 
Educator filling forms 



together) and as a means by which the supervisor could get better 



acquainted with his Parent Educator's mothers. 



In-Service Phase 

Each Friday was set aside for in-service training. Individual 
conferences were held, specific problems were discussed and brought, if 
possible, to solution. Study in pertinent subject areas (child develop- 
ment, interpersonal relations, disadvantaged families and related commu- 
nity functions) were pursued in large groups, small groups and by indi- 
viduals. Visits were made to related projects, day care centers, 
nurseries, pre-schools and the like. There were guest lectures from 
staff members of similar studies at different universities. 

Authorities from our own campus in the areas of anthropology, speech 
and hearing, nursing, clinical, social and educational psychology were 
called on not only for instructional help in the broad area of general 
knowledge, but also to aid us in the solution of specific on-going 
problems. Consultants were used to help with particular project 
problems, ranging from a more scientific means of observing speech 
patterns to the way a mother can find financial aid for her crippled child. 

Motion pictures were foimd to be effective when selected with a 
specific purpose in mind and discussed during or after their showing. 

(See end of this section). 

Many of the Friday sessions were spent in explanation and discussion 
of new research materials to be used. Since the Parent Educators have 
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been in the field, no fewer than eight such tools have been created and 
administered. ^ 

The role of the Parent Educator in the development of these tools 
was a critical one. A basic problem in attitude measurement is the 
language gap between the psychologist and the disadvantaged mother. The 
Parent Educator's knowledge of both aided in the' selection of appropriate 
words and items. A second concern is the attitude of the mother toward 
measurement. Here again, the in-service education activity aided in 
both helping the researcher understand the problem and the Parent Edu- 
cator to overcome it. 

Since many records were kept, part of each Friday was spent in 
individual consultation with a supervisor going over forms, discussing 
problems, and staying current with the flow of paper work. 

In summary then, the in-service day, an example of which is pre- 
sented in Figure 1 , had three major subdivisions: 

1. General Education . This was designed to gradually broaden knowledge 
in the areas of child development and human dynamics and upgrade the 
level of functioning of each Parent Educator through a better under- 
standing of herself and the world around her. 

2. Specific Task Education . This provided for a continued emphasis on 
competence in objective observation, accurate record keeping, improve- 
ment in methods of teaching and testing, more precise data gathering 
and the many other skills r.ecessary for the fully functioning child 
development tialner. 

^Some of these are available in a package, "A Portfolio of Maternal 
and Environmer.tal Measurf," fr(xn the Institute for the Development 
of Human Resr/urces, University of Florid?.. 
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3. Feedback and Dissemination . The collection of the specific anecdotal 
information which came in each week through small group discussions 
and Individual meetings allowed for clarification of directives and 
changes in tactics that had a bearing on the effective operation of 
the program. 

An additional part of our in-service training was an occasional 
trip to another project. Some of the trips made were to visit: 

1. Project Know How, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 

2. The Learning to Learn School, Jacksonville, Florida 

3. Head Start Orientation Training Sessions, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

4. Human Development Center, J. Hlllis Miller Health Center, 
Gainesville 

5. Sunland Training Center, Gainesville 

6. The Northeast Development Day-Care Center, Gainesville 

7. Bell's Nursery School, Gainesville 

8. Hawthorne Day-Care Center, Hawthorne, Florida 

9. Newberry Day-Care Center, Newberry, Florida 

Training an Individual Parent Educator 

One area not covered earlier was the training of individual Parent 
Educators who were hired after the program was already in progress. These 
people, as stated earlier in the selection section, were selected because 
of the skills they possessed. They needed less fundamental training but 
still had to receive a good foundation in the curriculum, data collection 
assignments, and the philosophy and purpose of our program. 
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figure 1 

A Typical In-Scrvlco Day 



Approximate 

Times 






8:30 Administrative Procedures * collecting travel vouchers 

and time cards, checking the mail boxes for messages, 
etc. 

9:00 Specific Education : role-playing connected with new 

stimulation materials; practice with a revised computer 
coding form; clarification of data collection methods. 

10:00 General Education : a discussion of infant intelligence 

tests and their value; a lecture on self-concept and 
ways of becoming more perceptive. 

11:00 Specific Education : a discussion of the up-to-date 

results of the babies on "Griffiths Intelligence 
Scale" and what this means to us as teachers. 

12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Feedback and Dissemination : a general staff meeting 

including all members of the staff; professionals, 
paraprofessionals, and graduate students. Information 
discussed included changes in the collection data of 
specific materials, announcements of interest to all 
and a period for open discussion of any topic any mem- 
ber of the group thinks should be brought to the 
attention of the total group. 

2:00 Specific Education:—^,,, 

General Education:— '^Continuous running of 

Feedback and Dissemination: Harlow* s movie, "Mother 

Love" for the people not 
in small group meetings 
or individual conferences. 
Toy and mobile making. 

Individual Conferences : Parent Educator and supervisor 

clarification of functions for the next week and reports 
on activities of the preceding week. 

Small Group Conferences : Supervisor with all his Parent 

Educators talked about similar problems and figuring out 
solutions. 

5:00 
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Their first few days were spent in the oft ice becoming familiar v.ith 
the skeleton of knowledge tliey needed for minimum f t’rKtt i oni ng. During 
this time experienced Parc'nt tiducators, members of the re*search staff, 
secretaries, graduate students and others helped familiarize the new 
worker with the particular parts of the program that were their respec- 
tive specialities. As soon as possible the new Parent Educator was 
sent into the field with staff testers and experienced Parent Educators. 
After a few visits the experienced Parent Educator let the new Parent 
Educator do some of the work and had a conference with her after the 
completion of the visit. The new Parent Educator was also expected to 
fill out an observation form at the visit’s end and this was ciMnpared 
with the experienced Parent Educators. Both reliability and under- 
standing of the form were checked during this conference. 

Her first in-service training day was spent going to all the 
different group meetings at which children whom she had visited were 
discussed. It was also spent in special sessions with her supervisor 
to whcmi she had now been assigned and members of the training staff 
who might be able to help with her particular problems. She was 
usually assigned a few families of her own for her next weeks' work 
but this depended upon readiness reports of the Parent Educators and 
others who worked with her. For her first few weeks her supervisor 
remained available to her at all times and went on quite a few home 
visits with her. As her competence and confidence increased, super- 
visory activity decreased. 

This method of training has worked very well for us. It fit into 
the learning by doing notion. It forced us to keep things concrete and 
seemed to complement the learning styles of many of our Parent Educators. 
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It most often l(*ad to a fully functioninf; Parr*nt Lducator in about Jour 
weeks. It also served as a useful review and reiresher course for the 
Parent Educators who took part in the training. 

One group of Parent Educators, those that vorked with the C3 (trained 
with a different curriculum) group families, was trained apart from the 
Parent Educators who worked with the experimental groups. The methods 
by which they were selected and trained are found in the next section. 

Selection and Training of the C3 Parent Educators^ 

The Parent Educators were selected after thorough interviews. They 
were all high school graduates, mothers, and had a high degree of interest 
in infants and the development of materials for helping other mothers. 

These women held a variety of jobs but all included at least one other 
job in which they dealt directly with children. These included such 
jobs as teachers* aide, schoolbus driver, aide to children in home for 
mentally retarded and housekeeping which included child care. 

Pre-Service Training 

The Parent Educators were most concerned about the data collection 
and they were given intensive training in this area. This proved to be 
difficult for them and every effort was made to simplify th- data 
collection tasks whenever possible. 

The pre-service phase was four weeks long and was divided into the 
following major areas; (1) developing stimulus materials for the project, 
(2) learning how to teach these materials and (3) Instruction in data 
collection. 

^This section of the report was prepared by Mrs. Judy Block, the coor- 
dinator of the C3 group. 
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The first two wc'oks were spent In studying; tnlants for the develop- 
ment of tasks for the home visits. Each Parent Educator workeci at home 
with neighborhood youngsters and brought her tasks in for group consi- 
deration. The supervisor led the discussions on these tasks and inter- 
jected information pertinent to this development. However, the infor- 
mation was of a general nature concerning infants and learning and was 
not intended to approve or reject tasks. The supervisor restrained 
herself, allowing the Parent Educators to determine the usefulness of 
task materials. (See Appendix C for tasks) 

During the remaining two weeks, the Parent Educators drilled on 
teaching the series materials and made all of the equipment necessary 
for this instruction. 

While the tasks were being developed and the trainers schooled in 
instruction, they went out on their own time to meet the families with 
whom they would be working. They felt that it would be better if they 
would get to know the babies before the first training session. 

In-Service Training 

In-service training for the C3 group of Parent Educators consisted 
of two types of training: (a) Group Training in a four hour session 

each week and (b) Individual Sessions with the Parent Educators and their 
supervisor. 

Group Training 

The total group consisting of six Parent Educators and their super- 
visor followed this schedule each week: 

8:00 - 9:00AM Data collection and distribution 

9:00 - 10:45AM Review of currently used series materials and 

discussion of problems 

11:00A- 12:00PM Guest speaker or supervisors’ report on new or 

pertinent materials 

ERIC 
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Each week the Parent Educators reviewed the currently used series 
materials and discussed all the ways of breaking down the concepts for 
the easiest teaching methods. In order to achieve this, they took turns 
role playing the parts of mother and infant as well as trainer. They 
criticized each otcer and learned to watch for the pertinent behavior 
and analyze it as a team. 

Their concerns included more than the project task of teaching 
mothers to stimulate their infants. They included such topics as: 

1. Interpersonal relations and how to improve them. 

2. How good physical health and mental, health are related. 

3. Community services and how to obtain them. 

4. Child growth and development patterns. 

5. How and when children learn to talk. 

6. Infant intelligence tests and their uses. 

They raised numerous issues about ways of helping infants grow and 
learn. 

The third segment of the training session consisted of lecture/dis- 
cussions by various faculty members and guests fr<mi the community. These 
persons were selected to answer questions brought up by the Parent 
Educators at previous meetings. A sampling of these lectures might 
include: 

1. How women develop their unique mothering styles 

2. The infant from birth to twelve months 

3. How language experience affects later speech development 

4. Superstitions and how to deal with them. 

5. The ABC*s of budgeting 

6. Local agencies and what they offer 




7. 



Ways of using ccxnmodity foods and man 3 ^ many more 
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Individual Training 

The second type of in-service draining consisted of individual 
conferences aid field trips to the homes of the families in the project. 

The supervisor went with the Parent Educators into the homes of 
each of her families. These visits were a part of the Parent Educators 
regular weekly visits. On route to the hemes the trainer would give 
a review of the progress with the family and mention any problem areas 
for the supervisor to observe. 

Following the heme visit the Parent Educator and supervisor would 
discuss the Parent Educator Weekly Report - PEWR, the actual teaching, 
interpersonal relationships, and the next course of action. 

These individual sessions were the backbone of the training in the 
C3 group. The Parent Educators felt that their supervisor was well aware 
of their work. They felt relieved that they could share their problems 
at the concrete level and show their successes as well. 

Problems Encountered in Training 

In our two and one half years of operation we have had to cope with 
many situations we did not anticipate and for which we had no plan. 

Ifeny of those situations impeded the functioning of the program and 
made for difficult times in training and field work. No standard format 
was designed to handle the situations. All of the many facets of the 
training program such as small group work, individual sessions, role- 
playing, were utilized to help reduce and solve the unexpected problems. 
Many staff meetings were conducted and a great deal of time was spent 
trying to find the best way to handle those situations. Listed below 
are some problems with which we had to come to grips and some of the 



ways we dealt with them. 
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The problems can be flividod intf» tv.o j^>ro..ps. Th<- first ^‘^roup r«-3ates 
to the Parent Educator's reaction to our particular type of project. The* 
second group relates to the Parent Educator's reactions to steady "Univer- 
sity type" work. Keep in mind that although some of these problems are 
similar to those of teachers and graduate students, they are not identi- 
cal. They cannot always be handled in the same way because the Parent 
Educator is different from the teacher and graduate student in back- 
ground, goals and motivation. 

Problems related most clearly to the Parent Educator's reaction to 
the Esrly Child Stimulation Through Parent Education Project*': 

1. Difficulty in getting abstract ideas communicated both frean 
training staff to Parent Educators and from Parent Educators to 
mothers. 

At first it seemed that this problem was not too great. The 
Parent Educators acted as if they understood the concepts we were 
exploring. But when ideas like fixed intelligence and pre— determined 
development were question^ or elaborated upon we found two things 
happening. Most people couldn't generalize frenn the concept to 
practical application. On one hand, they could think that intelli- 
gence was completely inherited and on the other hand that early 
stimulation would help a great deal to make a child more intelligent. 

A second reaction to a new concept often brought instant bending of 
the concept to fit a persons' own set of beliefs. This was made 
evident to the training staff when the concept came back to us com- 
pletely changed in meaning and in support of a persons' actions. 

One can't help but think of Festinger's ideas of cognitive dissonance/ 




consonance. 
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Ou»' I OSL succt jsful allaci^ on t his pn bl jm wa« to give tach 
Paren: i.di.cator as many cuucretc.' <.;q)cTi cmicvs as possible in which 
she could /^xpand her uncJerstaucling. Practical problems were con- 
stantly related tu theory ind theory was linked regularly to the 
day to day project operations, 

2. Missior^ry zeal which later l ;rned to disillusionment or bore- 
dom with day to da}' functioning. 

Motivation during the initial training phase was very high. 

The Parent Educators saw themselves in a new and exciting role which 
had social consequence. The staff became aware very early of the 
fact that the I’arcnt Educators were seeing the changes they would 
bring about as tremendously significant and almost immediate. Dis- 
cussion groups vere conducted which dealt with the reality of long 
range rather fnan short range changes in the behavior of children 
but these were mostly ignored. Once the Parent Educator began her 
field work this enthusiam laggeo. She came in contact with resis- 
tant mothers, data collection chores and children whose ability 
varied despite her energetic training. 

Movies on infant deprivation, developmental charts and dis- 
cussion of S(xne of the intellectual growth that was evident in the 
work they had completed with experimental children helped to bouy 
the Parent Educator, but her disillusionment with the role she had 
originally seen herself performing dissipated slowly. Many Parent 
Educators blamed themselves or the materials fox* this lack of rapid 
intellectual growth. In both of those cases individual conferences 
w.:Te scheduled to help the Parent Educator work through those feelings. 
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. 

r». in r.'l'o' ^ i'niii 1 n ! • Jr. ?:• i Hii 

ciwnm .1? ;>i.*ns<.* vou'd a' nr jii i-arl-'. J.ir asos. 

In sono r<.'>p<c La oi:r training program or’a .('«> -i;’ i j a 
few p£-r<nt :.ouf‘aiorr>. Super-/ i aora fcaiiid I’-i.t rionu- I’arcnt E-J'ii.a cor.i 
would go through Liu- particular exercises <J for (hr v.t < k no 

matter what extenuating circumstances arose.. ChiJdren -were awakened 
from naps, and trained when sick. Homes werr- visited and exi*rcises 
completed even w-hen a personal fa) ily tragedy had just occured. 

These problems were easily handled through weekly in-service 
meetings. They usually occurred because the Parent Educator v/as 
trying so hard to do what .she thought was a good job of training 
that she overlooked some of the very things that she was most 
skilled to do i.e. understand the problems of the family and treat 
the child in a loving way. Once we reemphasized the Importance of 
sensitive and sensible approach to her job of training their func- 
tioning with the children became much more natural and therefore 
more effective, 

A more difficult problem to master was the Parent Educators use 
of the scries manual. It was found that a child would be held on 
an exercise with the steps repeated rigidly, until maybe a month 
later, he would succeed on it. All the while he might not have had 
the faintest understanding of what was expected of him or the ability 
to comprehend each step. 

A great deal of time and effort was expended in coping with this 
problem and it is still not solved. The decision was made to break 
all the exercises down into very .‘Tnall pieces so that the Parent 
Educator would begin with something the child knew and enjoyed 



o 
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doi’ifT aiui CO'., Id then move on to thr cornplc 1. ol . ic . /i i .:>c . 

This called lor the Parent l-.ducator’s assessinont of the child’s 
abilities and the selection of the particular task that would 
match these abilities. 

All the Parent Educators were asked for their suggestions as 
to how to break up the exercises into smaller segmerts. Children 
were brought in to the center so that both assessment of a child’s 
abilities and the matching of tasks to these abilities was practi- 
ced under supervision. Gradually behavior tovrird the children 
changed and is still changing as the Parent Educators become better 

teachers. 



4. Reluctance to accept research as well as service responsibilities 
The Parent Educators saw themselves primarily as teachers and 
secondarily as researchers. They felt that data colie ction was not 
as important as teaching and many times got in their way. It was 
not as easy or as much fun to fill out observation forms as it was 
to work with mothers and children. Most Parent Educators didn’t 
like to do paper work and each new form brought with it a rash of 

complaints and reasons why it wouldn’t work. 

The importance of research was constantly stressed as ws the 
fact that if no research data was collected there would be no funds 
granted for teaching. By and large though, the collection of data 
was unpleasant to the Parent Eilucator, she had to be guided by a 
strict definition of her duties and constant supervision by the 
data process staff to perform satisfactorily. 
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5. Acc<‘j?l.anco c-J lI c' fr- rdon of vork v/iih only pari.ial accept- 

ance of the rc'sponi;ibi 1 i L ies. 

Soirje found it very difficult, especially at firsts to keep 
on the job during the week- They did not have to report to the 
office each day. As long as they made all their home visits success- 
fully and completed ail their forms, their job was considered com- 
pleted for the week. Some women began staying home on Monday and 
making all their visits on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. The 
training staff had no knowledge of this when all the visits were 
made, but after a while some mothers were not visited. After consul- 
tation and review of the data collection dates, it was found that 
Parent Educators were taking a day or part of a day off so that if 
th€*y had some field complication occur during the remaining time, 
mothers not at home, car trouble, etc., they would miss th-'t week's 
visi t. 

These cases were handled carefully. The training staff realized 
how new this freedom was to many. Those Parent Educators who could 
not handle this freedom, three in number, were dismissed after con- 
sider£.ble educational efforts were made. Others were supervised 
more closely while most came to see their work as more of a pro- 
fessional responsibility than a job. 

6. Resistance to changes in the program from that which was presented 
in the original pre-service sessions. 

Because of the nature of the program new and better ways were 
often constructed to collect data, deal with field problems and 
teach curricula. Interested professionals joined the original staff 
and planned to research previously unexplored areas. 
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Many Parent Lciucator.s s;i a these char;;.jt s ns an r-dditional burden. 
Some felt that ch(.‘ij;' joh .,a.v n;*-’ ' ^ t? coin;:.' • anc. they weren’t 
sure if they coiild handle i'. rthers s<iv, the- chancres ns giving them 
extra work to do that they hadn't r;-rgni’.;ed 

Each addition to the project 'vas discussed with the Parent 
Educators in large group nn 1 1 j ;i:;: dlnn',' ideas were revised after 
these meetings to belter fi > he cond 1 ' ons li. the field. Other 
ideas were never acted upon for discussion made them seem impracti- 
cal or too opposed to the usual operation of the project. Each 
new course of action was explained and its purpose for inclusion 
was elaborated upon. People with strong objections voiced these 
opinions and in one case, the implementation of the Racial Aware- 
ness Test, began work on their own measure to find a better way 
to test color and race awareness than tha“‘ ^n the proposal. This 
effort did not result ir a successful test ana a- tually made the 
people who worked on it more av.are -.f tne d i fi 1 cutties of test 
construction. 

7. Lack of patience with, socic Cc se far- 11 'ho did not cooperate 

and difficulty in handling subtle interpersonal situations that 

arose in the field. 

We found that some Parent Eciuentors came to think of some 
families as completelj' hopeless. Those Parent Educatoj's were con- 
vinced of the value of tbe proiect and th<'y couldji’ t understand 
why people wouldn’t be will7:ug io ; h* h open arms. Other 

Parent Educators became so iu.-.-r>ived in iub iba'. 1 was difficult 

for them to sec the nc'Cls • I’ne pm'sc;; ' ;b am wf-rc dealing. 
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Role playing was used in both these instances. The Parent 
Educator was told to shut her eyes and try to put herself if’ the 
skin of the mother with whom she was having a problem. She was 
asked to feel the marital situation, home conditions and personal 
inadequacies of the woman. She was then visited, in her role, by 
another Parent Educator. She was asked to constantly react as the 
other woman. Wlien the brief play ended she often had a better 
understanding not only of the mother but also of how she looked 
to the mother. 

Another method used effectively was meetings of small groups 
of Parent Educators discussing their problem cases. In these 
meetings the Parent Educators would share plans of attack and sug- 
gest to each other different ways of coping with these problems. 

8. Strong identification of some Parent Educators with the pro- 
fessionals rather than with peers, particularly by the older 
women and the white women in the group. 

This problem arose the first day of training and has continued 
with a varying degree of intensity throughout the project. It has 
resulted in clique group formation and split allegancies among, the 
Parent Educators. Many techniques were tried; individual consul- 
tation, sensitivity training, rejection by professionals, and all 
seemed to fall. Only recently has this problem lessened. The 
professional staff has vastly grown and changed over the years. This 
fact seems to bind the Parent Educatoi's to each other more than to 




this large and partly new group of professionals. 
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9. A that soriu' ol' (h<' ‘■(•.s'j ! ona i s '’.oiiWi ncv«T unrjr' r'> ta nr! 

what was happcnmf- m Hv atal then Ton- ipa!;f unfair rascarrh 

demands and bt- difficult, l.o woris with. 

This problcnt was not as gr(.*at as might b(,' cxpcctod but was very 
visible. A frequent complaint was that some professionals never 
visited the homos but yet created research tools to be used in 
them. Some of the Parent Educators felt that this was not a very 
scientific way of behaving and voiced this at meetings. The staff 
agreed with the Parent Educators and consulted with the scientists 



who were working in this manner and impressed upon them the impor- 
tance of field visits as a prerequisite to assessment and data 
collection requirements. 

Other Parent Educators felt that it was beyond some professionals 
to really understand what was happening in the homes and that even 
field visits wouldn*t make them much more perceptive. Not much 
that was done helped to change the Parent Educators minds but most 
accepted this situation as a fact of life, though not a happy one. 



10. A desire to work directly with the infants rather than with the 
mothers. 

This desire sprang from two reasons. The first was that they 
enjoyed working with the infants more than the mothers because they 
were teaching the tasks directly and obtained a greater feeling of 
accomplishment when the child succeeded on a task. The second reason 
was that some mothers did not work with their child during the week 
and the Parent Educators wanted to help these children. These 
mothers sometimes made it very difficult for the Parent Educator to 
function. Ihey would not pay much attention to the training or would 
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not be home at appointment time. This situation even heightened 
the desire of the Parent Educator to leave these mothers out of the 
training and work with the child directly. 

This feeling was in direct conflict with the philosophy of the 
program. The Parent Educators visited the heme only one hour a 
week and the professional staff felt that not much would be accom- 
plished by someone using only one hour a week to work with the 
child. One of the main purposes of the project was to change the 
life style of the mothers so that they would incorporate these 
games and tasks into their day-to-day functioning and use them not 
only during the week with their infant but also with their future * 
children. 

The importance of the mother to the project was constantly 
emphasized. Conferences were held and plans made to get non-coopera- 
tive mothers to cooperate. Research was cited and explained which 
seemed to prove the importance of mothers to the intellectual growth 
of their child. Lists were made of mothers who were "with it” and 
"not with it" and the "Griffiths" scores and twelve months on these 
groups were passed on to the Parent Educators. They showed that 
the "with its" scored higher than the "not with its" and that the 
"not with its" were as low as control children. 

Stilly real problems existed. Some mothers remained uncoopera- 
tive. Others passively accepted training but actively did little. 
For these reasons and others the Parent Educators lobbied strongly 
for more attention paid to the children. Partially as a result of 
their feelings, the Backyard Center, Project, the longitudinal 
extension of this one includes small group work with children for 
four hours a week in addition to the home visit with the mother. 
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11. Behavior by professionals which detracted from a harmonious 
training operation. 

We professionals often assumed that the Parent Educators had a 
base of knowledge and acted from this base only to later find that 
it wasn't present. We changed our minds and altered decisions as 
work developed. We expressed ideas in too ambiguous or abstract 
fashion and we disagreed with each other in discussions we viewed 
as professionally proper but were viewed by the Parent Educators 
as causing conflict or confusion. 

The Parent Educators subnltted a list in AprlX* 1967 (durlpg 

the pilot phase funded by the Fund for the Advancement of Education') 

which indicated their concerns. This list follows: 

Training Ideas 

We, as Educators, feel that we need: 

1. more reading matr»'ial on other projects of this type. 

2. to talk more with the group on a certain topic while 

being recorded. 

3. to build our vocabulary on words essential to the project, 

4. to learn to be more patient with mothers who dodge or 
deliberately miss appointments without a good or under- 
standable explanation. 

5. more film strips on Child Development. 

6. a short statement in everyday langurge of the alms and 
goals of the Parent Education Project. 

7. Lecture sessions (Parent Educators read about a subject 
concerning the project and give lecture). 



to form some sort of diplomatic way of informing mother that 
infant needs less persons present during training sessions, 
to have role-playing with sane unknown persons or staff members 
(explaining project), 

to know how to get mothers to understand that the baby's attention 
would be greater toward the exercises if no one else was In the room, 
to bring in interesting articles from magazines and/or papers 
concerning early childhood and discuss It with the group, 
ways to create enough interest in the mothers to get them to 
work with the babies between visits. 

a discussion on how to get mother to secure materials for training * 
baby Instead of keeping materials furnished Iqr project, 
theory of what Is to be accomplished through training. 



Consultants 




1. Dr. E. A. Ringwall from the State University of New York at Buffalo, 
who aided us by helping make our exercises and approach more sensi- 
tive to language learning in young children. 

2. Mrs. Pearl Drane, Associate Director of CDGM, Jackson, Mississippi, 
who assisted us in getting our parents involved in our program. 

3. Dr. Donald J. Stedman of Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, who 
helped us in research design and in series material. 

4. Dr. Judith Phillips of Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, who 
aided us in our home visitation program and control of contamination 
problems. 

5. Mrs. Kitty Morozoff, a local VISTA worker, who lent us her insights 
into the problems of poverty. 

6. Mrs. Glenn Hoffman of the Bell Nursery School, who contributed her* 
expertise to aid us in our understanding of children. (A local 
Nursery School) 

7. Mrs. Leveda Brown of the Florida Department of Public Welfare, who 
gave us a better understanding of the rights of individuals to 
public welfare. 

8. Dr. Madelyn Kafoglis of Community Action in Alachua County, who 
made us aware of what was already being done for the people of our 
community. 

9. Mrs. Flcreine Marshall of the County Health Department, who left 
us with much needed information about Public Health rules and 
services. 

10. Mrs. Gladys Wjrman of the Crippled Children's Commission, whose 
description of the services of the Commission led to the assistance 
of two of our children. 

11. Mrs. Runette Davis of the Florida Agricultural Extension Service, 
who gave us a great deal of knowledge about tbe use of surplus 
foods and wise purchasing. 

12. Dr. Boyd McCandless of Bnory University, Atlanta, Georgia, who 
helped us understand better through his vivid description, how 
disadvantaged mothers view visitors to their home. 

13. Mr. Ray Wialdrop of the Gainesville Housing Authority, who gave us 
information about low income housing in Gainesville and helped to 
make our subject population aware of it. 



14. Dr. Evelyn Wenzel from the Elementary Education Department, who 
with a group of her graduate students, taught us how to use books 
with, and select books for, toddlers. 

15. Dr. Louis Nuernberger of Community Psychiatry and the College of 
Medicine at the University of Florida, who helped us understand 
better the p^cho/social results of maternal deprivation. 

16. Dr. Earl Schaefer of the National Institute of Mental Health, who 
shared with us his experiences with infants and explained the home 
visit approach used in his Washington project. 

D**. Stan lynch of Santa Fe Junior College, who showed us how easy 
it was for a mother or Parent Educator to continue her education. 

18. Dr. Sol Kramer, Behavioral Biologist at the University of Florida, 
who helped us to appreciate more fully the reasons women become 
the type of motlisrs they are, giving us a new view of the project 
mothers. 

19. Dr. Betty Siegis/, who described normal development of children 
during the first year of life, helping us to clarify our expectations. 




Portrait of a DisadvantaRec* Child . Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. Film ^9021. 



A Chance at the Beginning . Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia. Film U 9C16. 

Children Witho ut. Modern Talking Pictur<' Service, Inc., Atlanta 
Georgia. Film #9015. 

A Pre-Kindergarten Program . Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. Film #9011. 

Mjy Own Yard to Play in . Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. , 
Atlanta, Georgia. Film #9014. 

Palmour St . Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. , Atlanta, 
Georgia. Film #9013 

Vassar College Nursery School . Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Angry Boy . Mental Health Film Board and State of Michigan Dept, 
of Mental Health. F^ark and white. Sound. 33 minutes 
running time. 16mm. 1951. 

Children* s Bnotions . McGraw-Hill Book Company. Black and white 
Sound. 22 minutes running time. 16mm. 1956. 

Children* s Play . McGraw-Hill Bock Compai^. Black and white. 
Sound. 27 minutes running time. 16mm. 1956. 

Common Fallacies About Group Differences . McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Black and white. Sound. 15 minutes running 
time. 16mm. 1957. 

Development of Individual Differences . McGraw-Hill Book 

Company. Black and white. Sound. 15 minutes running 
time. 16mm. 1957. 

From Sociable Six to Noisy nine . McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Black and white. Sound. 15 minutes running time. 16mm. 
1957. 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives . XfcGraw-Hill Book 

CcNBpany. Black and white. Sound. 22 minutes running time 
16mm. 1952. 
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15. Learning Discrimination and Skills . AfcGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Black and whit**. Sound. 10 minutes running time. 16mm. 
1936. 

16. Learning to Understand Children . McGraw-Hill Book Comoany. 

& Black and white. Sound. 2 reels. 44 minutes total 

17. running time. 16mm. 1947. 

18. Over-dependency . McGraw-Hill Book Company. Black and white. 

Sound. 32 minutes running time. 16mm. 1948. (Mental 

Mechanisms Series, Part 3). 

19. Parents are People too. McGraw-Hill Book Company. Black and 

white. Sound. 15 minutes running time. 16mm. 1955. 

20. Picture in Your Mind . McGraw-Hill Book Company. Black and 

white. Sound. 15 minutes running time. 16mm. 

Through animated symbolism, this film traces the 
background and growth of racial prejudice. 

♦21. Preface to a Life . United World. Black and white. Sound. 

29 minutes running time. 16mm. 1950. 

22. Terrible Twos and Trusting Threes . licGraw-Hlll Book Company. 

Black and white. Sound. 20 minutes running time. 16mn. 
1950. 

Film presents a close examination of the growing 
years between two and four. 

♦ Influence parents have on a child's developing 
personality Is shown. 






Supervision of Parent Educators 

The nature of supervision changed as the project developed. The 
original supervisory tasks grew out of definite needs felt by Parent 
Educators and training staff during the last part of the pre-service 
training program in 1966. The Parent Educators felt that they needed 
someone to turn to with their individual problems. They also felt 
that they needed someone readily available who could clarify and assist 
them in performing the tasks for which they were responsible. The staff, 
on the other hand, felt the need to see how effective the pre-service 
training had been and hoped to find, through supervision, the curriculum 
for in-servxce training. When field work began in October, 1966 the 
training staff became the supervisory staff. Three Parent Educators 
to one research associate or assistant. 

For the first few weeks, a great deal of time was spent in super- 
visory activity. The supervisor would meet with the three Parent 
Educators working with him in a group and individually. These meetings 
took place first, in the afternoon after each day’s case work, later 
on two days a week and finally on the afternoon of the one in-service 
week, Bich child's situation was discussed each week and 
plans were made for the next week's stimulation and data collection. 

As the program progressed, the Parent Educator became better able 
to handle problems and set her next week's work by herself. However, 
there was a continuing need throughout the project, for supervision 
of the clerical and da ta-col lection activities of the Parent Educators. 

They liked this phase of the work least, and therefore would tend to 
avoid it. 
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In the fall of lOn; wo reorganized supervision by shifting froir. 
graduate student sup<rvisors to peers. A rotation system was established 
so that each Parent Educator had a turn in being responsible for the 
foims and schedule of several of her fellow Parent Educators. The 
responsibility increased their awareness of the difficulties encountered 
in keeping adequate records. This did not eliminate the need for some 
faculty supervision, but it removed the middle management level. On 
the basis of this, we believe that some of the Parent Educators were 
able to not only supervise another, but improve .their own performance 
because of increased understanding. In the present longitudinal 
extension, the Backyard Center project, the Parent Educator now super- • 
vises not only an aide but also a graduate assistant. In effect, the 
three years from 1966 to 1969 have seen a role reversal in the relation- 
ship of Parent Educator to graduate assistant. 



The Stimulation Exorcises: Curriculum and Instruction 

Materials 

We have referred to the stimulation materials in earlier sections of 
this report. Hero we wish to expand on one use of these tasks. The 
Stimulation Exercises entitled the Series Materials were originally dev- 
eloped in 1966-67 and modified slightly on the basis of the first year's 
experience. They were designed to be concrete and specific and to include 
not only a "task" for the infant to do, but also instructions to the mother 
as to ways to engage her child in the activity. Basically, the series 
materials reflect our attempts to engineer knowledge about the sensory- 
motor period contained in the work of Jean Piaget. We developed items that 
would relate to object permanence, eventual conservation of liquids and 

♦ 

mass., the organization of body schema. Further, from our review of the 
work of linguists, we included labeling and action words designed to increase 
the number and type of words used by the mother with the child. 

Because our position is that the most significant setting for infant 
learning is one in which there is a positive emotional climate, we attempted 
to include in the instructions to the mother the importance of treating 
these tasks as games and fun, thereby helping the child to develop positive 
feelings toward his mother and toward doing the tasks. 

Hie series items did not stress basic locomotor skills that might 
conceivably fit into the normal maturation sequence. However, the tasks 
were sequenced so that the early ones were for infants who could not sit 
up, the next were for those who could sit, followed by those which assumed 
that the child was mobile. 

(Xir assumption was that a systematic Piagetian sequential arrangement 




of tasks presented in an orderly fashion would lead to cognitive growth 
along with personal feelings of adequacy. However, the instructions to 
Parent Educators were that they were not to present the tasks within a 
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series but were to take into account the individual performance of the 
infant: there were no set rules that task IV:3 must follow IV:2. Generally, 

tasks within a particular series were completed before the next series was 
introduced. The pattern was to present the child with a series, find out 
what he could do, and make this task the entry point for the other items 
in the series. When he was successful in these tasks, in the judgment of 
the mother and the Parent Educator, the next series was then introduced. 

In this way the mother and the Parent Educator jointly determined the rate 
of progress of the child, and the particular sequence which he followed. 

A basic question (hypothesis 4) was whether this sequence of materials 
developed from a theoretical framework would have a more positive effect 
upon the performance of infants than a sequence created without any de- 
liberate effort to use Piaget’s plus the linguistic development approaches. 

A second set of materials was therefore developed independently by one 
supervisor and six half-time Parent Educators in the summer of 1967 and 
used with the group labeled Cg. (See earlier discussion of training,) 

After the completion of stimulation for the Cg group and the Eg group 
which used the original series, a comparison of the series materials with 
the C 3 exercises was undertaken. 

A Comparison of Instructional Materials : (See appendix for C 3 exercises). 

Series 1 materials and the first 12 exercises in the C„ materials were 

O 

generally designed for babies from 3 to 5 months of age. Most were aimed 
at visual perception tasks or the coordination of eye-hand or eyes and ears. 

They were different in that 1:1 stressed a response to language that 
was presented later in Cg materials, 1:3 was concerned with differentiating 
by touch and 1:8 taught a song. Singing games, finger plays, verses etc. 
were taught each week in along with the tasks and were not themselves 
considered tasks except in a few instances. 
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series but were to take into account the individual performance of the 
infant: there were no set rules that task 1V:3 must follow IV:2. Generally, 

tasks within a particular series were completed before the next series was 
introduced. The pattern was to present the child with a series, find out 
what he could do, and make this task the entry point for the other items 
in the series. When he was successful in these tasks, in the judgment of 
the mother and the Parent Educator, the next series was then introduced. 

In this way the mother and the Parent Educator jointly determined the rate 
of progress of the child, and the particular sequence which he followed. 

A basic question (hypothesis 4) was whether this sequence of materials 
developed from a theoretical framework would have a more positive effect 
upon the performance of infants than a sequence created without any de- 
liberate effort to uso Piaget's plus the linguistic development approaches. 

A second set cf materials was therefore developed independently by one 
supervisor and six half-time Parent Educators in the summer of 1967 and 
used with the group labeled Cg. (See earlier discussion of training.) 

After the completion of stimulation for the Cg group and the Eg group 

which used the original series, a comparison of the series materials with 

the C 3 exercises was undertaken. ^ 

A Conparison of Instructional Materials : (See appendix for C 3 exercises). 

Series 1 materials and the first 12 exercises in the C„ materials were 
generally designed for babies from 3 to 5 months of age. Most were aimed 
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at visual perception tasks or the coordination of eye-hand or eyes and ears. 

They were different in that 1:1 stressed a response to language that 
was presented later in Cg materials, 1:3 was concerned with differentiating 
by touch and 1:8 taught a song. Singing games, finger plays, verses etc. 
were taught each week in Cg along with the tasks and were not themselves 
considered tasks except in a few instances. 



The major differences in presentation for the first five months include 
six C 3 exercises developed for encouragement of locomotor skills. None of 
these skills were taught specifically in the series materials. 

C 3 Pulling the child up to stand 

#6 Help him learn to turn over 
#8 Catch a swinging ball 
#10 Creeping lessons 
#11 Creeping lessons 

#12 Review 3 and help him learn to stand 

The Child from 6-9 Months, lliis includes Series II and III and C» 
exercises 13-27. 

Series II includes materials for the development of language and object 
permanence and introduces the child to "touch related" language experiences 
as well as a lesson on the mirror. 

C 3 exercises also include mirror experiences and language experiences 
with the only noteworthy difference being the C^ inclusion of lessons on 
how to hold and use a cup. 

Series III introduces several new concepts idiich do not appear to 
be in C^ materials. 

Series # I II: 2 Specifically aimed at "touch related" language 

experiences, (lliese seem to be excluded from 
C 3 exercises.) 

Ill: 4 Teaching baby to use objects as tools for getting 
what he wants. (Not in C, at all.) 

The Chila fixxi 10-14 Months. Series IV and V and C from number 28—41 

3 

were designed with this age child in mind. 

The series materials at this level include object penuinence, vocabulary 
devel< 4 >ment and more specifically an introduction to books. The only exer- 
cise peculiar to the series as opposed to C 3 experiences would be the 
inclusi<m of IV 0 teaching to screw on a Jar lid. Series V included several 
activities which are not included in C 3 — 






V:1 Scribbling on Paper 
V:4 Piggy Bank and Buttons 
V:5 Teach **N0" is an infomatiCMial word as 
well as disciplinary word. 

V:7 Teach child to open box and 
V :8 Practice listening to and following directions 

C 3 on the other hand includes some "bean bag" play related to the 
teaching of cause and effect, introduction of the stack forms and covered 
cans as well as the teaching of stringing spools and pin wheel blowing. 

It is also at this time that the C 3 parent educators began to promote 
more reading activities. 

(kie may conclude that the basic observable differences between the 
series material and the C exercises is that the series material more 
obviously stress language development and modeling behavior for following 
directions, while the C 3 materials include more locomotor and physical 
development items. Both seem to include the importance of language although 
each approached this area differently. There is probably more attention to 
rhyming and acticxi finger*~play games as a means of Introducing language in 
the C 3 materials, while there is more of a labeling and direction following 
use of language, along with provision of words and directions for use of 
language in the series materials. 

An empirical attempt was made to investigate whether or not the items 
in the series material clustered into dimensicms idiich corresponded with 
the initial aim. Maurelli (1969) factor analyzed the 12~month performance 
infants on the series miterials idien they were used as an annual test.^ 

He found that four clearly Piaget factors emerged, three of idiich related to 
object concept development. A fourth factor he labeled "anticipatory use." 

He also reported a linguistic factor. Three of the series V items (VI, V4, V7) 

A copy of the total paper is attached as Appendix in the research report 
entitled "Reaching the Child Through Parent Education." 
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listed above as not being present in the materials are grouped on a 
factor Maurelli labeled "small muscles" which also includes the IV6 item 
of the jar lid along with building a S-block tower, pointing to parts of 
the body, pouring water, replacing a formboard cut-out. These tasks all 
relate to the development of sensory-motor schema vdiich we assume have 
payoff later in conservation and categorization operations. 

Instruction 

Of major importance to the project was not simply the existence of 
sets of materials, although their existence made the job of the Parent 
Educator more practical and teachable, but the way' in which the Parent 
Educator introduced the tasks to mother and infant. Because of the basic 
design of the project, it was not possible to obtain frequent observations' 
by faculty or research staff of actual presentations on home visits. The 
PEWR does not contain information as to. how the task was conveyed. Training 
operations described earlier were based on the notion that sufficient 
demonstration and role playing would ensure a somewhat uniform type of 
presentation easily understood and copied by the mother, and offering the 
child experiences and instruction iii performing the tasks and exercises. A 
basic problem in task development which we faced but did not necessarily 
solve was how to write a task so that a non-professional and a mother could 
comprehend and follow but not be completely structured by idiat was written 
on the page. Tasks, idien taught directly and by virtually rote methods, 
become test or evaluation items instead of instructional aids. Observation 
on home visits pointed out the problem to us and a considerable effort was 
made to help the Parent Educators view a task as a point of departure, but 
we are not convinced that this was successfully complished. This is not 
to assume that the fault lay in either the training or in the capabilities 
of Parent Educators. Observations of teachers in regular classrooms clearly 
illustrate that this is a common failing. The problem may be defined as 
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locating the entering behavior of the child and solving what Hunt calls 
’*the problem of the match." How, if a child is not able to perform a task 
at initial presentation, is the task then so structured, broken down, and 
presented? How can the Parent Educator and mother find out what the child 
can do, and use this as a beginning point for helping him learn a total 
task? For example, task VIllSl in the stimulation booklet indicates that 
the child is to hand the mother a block by color. An earlier version of this 
task placed three blocks in sight, for example, red, blue, and yellow, and 
the mother would say "hand me the red block." Mothers followed these 
directions after they pointed out the block and said to the child "this is 
red." What happened when the child could not perform? One pattern was for 
the mother to simply restate the directions in a someishat louder tone of . 
voice. A more learning orientation might have investigated three of the 
elements: "hand me," "red," "block." It might be that the child could not 

understand idiat it was the mother wished, or it might bo that he could not 
identify tqr color. The process of helping the Parent Educators and mothers 
to abandon repetition of directi<ms in a louder tone of voice and the 
adoption of a task analysis approach has by no means been solved in this 
project. 

Task VIII 2, which was not originally part of one series, is an example 
of how we attempted to free the mother from being confined to behaving as 
though in a test situation. We developed it later in the program when we 
be cwp— aware of the problem. You will note on this task that we included 
specific directions to allow the child to make other arrangements, to play 
with the materials, and to stay with the materials after he has had a chance 
to do the task with his mother. Home visit observations led us to a con- 
clusion that mothers and Parent Educators were prone to use a task so that 
as soon as a child was able to do it he rarely had an opportunity later to 
over learn or to engage in the task purely for fun. Both Parent Educators 
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and mothers approached these tasks in a serious vein. Perhaps their serious- 
ness decreased the opportunities for the children to meet one of our hopes, 

that is, to have opportunities to assimilate through play without the need 
to achieve a particular goal. The notion that the familiar becomes desirable, 
a point so well made by Hunt, was one we did not perhaps get across. Once a 
task became familiar, the Parent Educator would check it off on her list 
and it seemed that she and the mother would not reoffer the child an 
opportunity to enjoy that particular activity. 

We learned from this experience that the development of a curriculum 
guide or a set of curriculum materials, attractive though they may be, 
and useful beyond the borders of the project, is but the first step in 
the instructional process. We discovered the problem within this project, 
but we did not solve it. What is needed is careful examination of the 
process of instruction used by Parent Educator and mother so that cues can 
be found for assisting them in teaching rather than ordering, or telling, 
or merely presenting materials. I would reiterate that the problem is more 
widespread than being confined to this group. Although Hess and his ass- 
ociates at Chicago have also indicated that lower class mothers were prone 
to be n<Mi-specific in directions and not to rely on positive motivation, 
years of observation of classroom teachers indicates that very often the 
process of instruction is not made explicit by profess icmals. Children are 
often told in classrooms, "Go think," as if some magic process will then 
take place. 

Our discovery of the problem has led us in two directions. First, in 
the continued longitudinal work with two- to three-year-olds we are observing 
group settings more systematically, and have introduced into the inservice 
training day specific practice in task analysis and instructional procedures 
designed to enable the child to move pleasantly in a game setting through 
irtiatever is being offered. We are providing opportunities in the Backyard 
Center for two- to three-year-olds to have time to assimilate through play 
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while also being surrounded with opportunities for language development. 
Second, we have proposed a new project to investigate, by means of video 
tape, the actual instructional procedures used on home visits so that we 
may le.^.n more about how teaching is done with these tasks. We hope we 
can improve the procedure and increase the mothers' competence. 

We would caution other professionals who plan stimulation programs to 
be wary of using anyone's package of curriculum materials without carefully 
designing the instructional phase and paying particular attention to the 
interpersonal situation in which the learning tasks are introduced. 

Hie results of both Palmer's and Weikart's work would tend to support 
the view that it is not the curriculum materials per se which make the 
difference, but that the nature of the Interpersonal relationship and the 
manner of delivery are of significant Importance In learning. The tasks, 
by themselves, do not constitute a total curriculum. Considerable elab- 
oration on each task is needed in helping disadvantaged mothers use them 
effectively. 
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RESULTS 

The Fanil les in the Progran 

We entered into this project with a set of asstaiptions concerning the 
psychological and social conditions which we expected to exist in the 
hones. We assimed that (1) the living conditions would be crowded, (2) 
the children would be handled and cared for by people other than not hers, 
and that a considerable part of our effort night be directed at so called 
'mothering ones," (3) the anount of verbal interaction might be less 
than in so called advantaged homes. Further, (4‘) there would be broken 
homes, (5) there would be a pattern of disrupted activities and a lack 
of focus, (6) there might be a high incidence of illness both in the 
home and with the children, (7) there would be several children in 
the family, (8) the mothers would hav.e little education, (9) the mother 
night not view herself with high esteem, (10) she would feel herself 
to be a victim of chance, fate, and circumstance. This section of our 
results deals with the data in relation to a number of these assumptions.^ 
We did not use an interview technique, but the Parent Educators secured 
the informt.tion on this and other items through observation and long term 
contact with thr hone. We felt that this was a far less threatening 
procedure, and preserved the non-prying element which was important to 
us. You will note the discrepancy between the actual numbers in each 
group and the number for whom data are reported. The table on density 
(3.1) for example, contains approximately the same group sample sizes 
as the marital situation table (3.6) but the table on caretakers (3.2) 

^These assumptions are presented in "The Florida Parent Education Projects: 
A Schematic Representation" developed for presentation at the SSRC Con- 
ference on Compensatory Education, Itay, 1969. See Appendix H . 
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shows much higher figures- This reflects the fact that the information 

was secured by the Parent Educators through observation, and that they 
only indicated information which they felt was highly reliable rather 
simply reporting a number for the sake of statistics. larger 
numbers of families are presented where data was secured from the Parent 
Educator Weekly Reports. The smaller numbers are for data Indicated on 
the Final Observation Record which was a compilation of observations 
completed by the Parent Educator at the first and second birthday of 

the child. 

Question One 

Our first questions were, "What is the density and crowding situation 
In these homes?" "How many people are in the home, and what are the space 
conditions?" Table 3. 1 presents the data on the 169 households on which 
It was possible for Parent Educators to make reliable Judgements. The 
number of rooms In a home did not Include bathrooms, but few of our 
bouses, especially In the rural areas, had Indoor bathrooms. Open 
porches were not counted as a room, but exist with high frequency and 
are used extensively hy our families. In a few cases private places 
for sleeping were made from large rooms by using a curtain to block off 
sight and access Into the partitioned area. Such subdivisions were also 
not counted as rooms. Section A of the table Indicates that the average 
umber of people living under one roof was 5.8 with a range from an 
average of 5 members In the Ei (that group which was visited from 3 

I 

months to 24 months of age) to a high of 7.2 In the Ci/E group (that 
group which was visited by nurses for observation only In the first year 
and were moved Into the experimental group In the second year). 
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Total 169 26 1 3 14 37 41 27 9 8 1 1 711 5.0 
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Density (Section B of table) was defined as the ratio of the number 
of people in the home to the number of rooms. An adjustment was made to 
take into consideration those homes for which we had information on the 
number of people but not the number of rooms. They are listed on the 
table as "no estimates." We multiplied the average number of people in 
the group by the number of cases for which there was no estimate and de- 
ducted this from the number of people. A density of 1.0 represents an 
average of one person per room. A study by Keller (1963) in Ifarlem, 
using the same density formula, revealed an average density of 1.2. Our 
population may be considered as crowded in its homes as is the Itorlem 
group. However, neighborhood crowding, a factor contributing to any 
realistic appraisal of density, is nowhere near an issue in Gainesville 
as it would be in urban central cities. Although a family may be crowded 
Within its home, our rural families and many of the (hiinesville families 
bad yard areas and other space in which children could play or roam, and 
which offered buffer xones between a family and its neighbors. Virtually 
all the population lived in single family dwellings. Nevertheless the 
data indicate that living conditions within the home are crowded and cer- 
tainly do not provide much space for the privacy of family members. 

Question Two 

Our second question concerned itself with who actually cared for the 
bal^ at the time the Parent Educator cane to instruct. We were interested 
not only in whether the mother was the predominant "pupil," but also who 
else was instructed and served as the baby's teacher. The data used to 
answer this question were taken frc» over six thousand weekly reports 
filled out by the Parent Educators after each visit. The information 
is summarized in Table 3.2. On approximately four— fifths of the home 
visits across all instructional groups the mother was home and was 
taking care of her baby. This should not be taken to mean that the mothers 
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did not work, because many of them did, but It indicates that mothers 
and Parent Educators made special efforts to arrange times and sche- 
dules so that mothers could be home when the Parent Educators came. 

To some degree this indicates Involvement in the project. The 
predominant visit times were obviously in the normal work week, Monday 
through Friday. However, there were often occasions when Parent Edu- 
cators made night and week-end visits. Since, as we mentioned In the 
training section, they were free to develop their own work schedule in 
order to accosapllsh the home visits, they evolved a pattern of meeting 
mothers at times convenient to the latter. The high percentage of 
mothers on this table indicates the importance of providing for flexible 
scheduling. As an example, the following brief comment la taken from 
a Parent Educator's report. ”l enjoyed -very much working with Mrs. 
fihiith and I think she enjoyed very much the improvement of the baby. 

She is now working, but she is still interested in how and in what 
ways she can get me to cooperate with her so that she may be home on 
days that she has off for me to continue working with her baby. We 
tried working with the grandmother, but the baby doesn't respond as 
well for the grandmother as it does for the mother. So I have arranged 
to come on days that she is off even though it might interfere with 
other times that I am supposed to be somewhere else. But I do hold 
bdek this tine for them. ” 

The second major mothering one, as we had expected, was the grand- 
mother. Aunt, oldest sibling, babysitter and father contributed small 
portions of time. The other people, who represented less than 3%, were 
grandfathers, uncles, nephews, nieces, and neighbors, both male and female, 
who received no monetary compensation. 
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Our in-service training sessions and supervisciy sessions had some- 
how led us to believe that many more of our babies were being cared for 
by babysitters. Upon reflection, these were more often the problem cases 
and thus a disproportionate amount of time «as spent in discussing ways 
to keep babysitteij interested and have them learn the material. 

This table should not be interpreted to mean that other family mem- 
bers were not present during the instructional time. It simply shows 
the primary person who was taught by the Parent Educator during the 
visit. There was a much higher percentage of father- present than that 
indicated on the table. The approximately 1% in the father category 
represents times when he served as the main caretaker. 

Question Three 



To answer (|uestion three concerning verbal interaction, a number of 
itcna on the Parent Educator Weekly Report were organized into an index. 
The first attempt to do this was by Bradshaw (1968) in her dissertation 
on the control families. She used six items shown on Table 3.3 which 

TRBLE 3.3 
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ladlcAtes not only the type of verbalization but also the peraon (nother, 
father, slater, gra n dnother, aunt, babysitter). A single tally could be 
nade for each person during a hone visit. She translated the tallies 
Into a nuBerlcal ratio consisting of <rt>served occurrences/total nunber 
of possible 1 irrences. Since ten hone visits were nade. It was possible 
for the Bother to be observed using a nazlnun of sixty occurrences, or a 
ratio of 1.0. the actual ratio was .43 for bpys and .24 for girls In 
her group. This neans she and her observers saw an average of less than 
three itcas on any one observation. 

fdllowlBg her procedure, a verbal neasure was developed by Ihorelll 
which consisted of all of the Itcus shown on Table 3.4. The nanlnun 
possible score for one hon e visit for any adult Is 15. The Bother’s 
Bonn score Is the sub of Itcns 3 and 4 on Table 3.5. The natemal boo as 
Include all tallies, so that the nazlBun positive Is 11, the nazlaiBi 
negative Is 4. These natemal neans are only for hone visits when the 
Bother was present. Jester and Bailey (1969) divided the itens lato the 
two categories shown on Table 3.4 for their study of the relationship 
between total verbalization In the hone and Infant perfornanee. We used 
their division la scoring the Bothers. They did not use Itens 9 » 11 , so 
that a nazlBUB positive score for any adult on a visit would be 9 , and a 
BinlBUB, 4. The adult scores Include the verbalisations of all fSnlly 
neBbera p r e s ent during the Parent Bdueator’s visit. The nean scores on 
ItoBS 9 and 6 are for all adults present on each visit. There is no 
eloar BaxlBoi. 

Analysis of Table 3.9 Indicates that out of a possible nazlBUB fro- 
foeney of 19, the Bothers In the first year averaged about 7.9 and the 
Bbthers in the second year averaged not quite 9 . The aaouat of verbal 
Interaction In the second year, then, did not go up such above that which 
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TABLE 3.4 

Items From the Weekly lleport Used in 
Estimates of Verbalization 



Growth Producing 
(Social Interaction) 



Non-Growth Producing 



1. 


Look directly into his face 


1. 


Talk about him as though 
he were not there 


2. 


Talk words rather than sounds 


2. 


Their tone of voice sounds 


3. 


Tone of voice sounds soft and 




cross and angiy 




loving 


3. 


Talk sounds rather than 


4. 


Use the baby's name when speak- 




words (example: coo, goo) 




ing to him 


4. 


Interpret to others what 


5. 


Repeat sounds the baby makes in 
a questioning way 




the batqr says 


6. 


Listen to the baby when the 
bal^ talks 






7. 


In a few words, order or tell 
the baby to do or not to do 
things 






8. 


Explain and describe things 
when talking to the batgr 








Additional items for mother index: 






. How many worOs are there in 


most of 


the sentences sp<^en 




to the baby the mothering one? 


0123456789 


9. 


TXlly 1 if 1, 2 , 3. 






10. 


Tally 2 if 4 , 5 , 6. 






11. 


Tally 3 If 7 , 8 , 9. 
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had been established in the first. One night have assumed that as babies 
grew older there would be more talk with them. There Is a problem, how- 
ever, in that the verbal interaction measure may conceal drastically 
the true amount of verbal- interaction in these homes. Since the Parent 
Educator was a participant-observer, she could not be expected to use 
any type of observation which required frequent check marks at any fixed 
small time interval such as one minute. She, therefore, completed the 
items on Table 3,4 for a complete home visit. This means that a mother 
might have used the baby's name when speaking to him aqy number of times 
during the visit, but she would receive only a score of 1. The best way 
to interpret this score is to assume it means that the average family, 
on the average home visit did not avail itself of all of the categories 
of interaction covered on the measure, but might irery well have had a 
high frequency of interaction within a category. 

Of particular note is the low mean on what had been assumed would 
be non- growth producing types of verbal interaction. Here it was possible 
for the maternal score to be 4.0. The means on the table indicate that 
it never even reached an average of one occurrence per home visit. Gen- 
erally, we find these homes to use a high mixture of positive verbal 
interaction and little variety of non-growth producing interaction in the 
first two years of life. 

Question Four 

The general literature on the so called culture- of poverty indicates 
that one of the devastating effects of low income is family disorgani- 
zation. We were interested in the actual marital situation in our group, 
and in relation to hypothesis 13, the effects this might have on maternal 
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and child performance. Table 3.6 presents the data on 168 families 
on whom Parent Educators felt they had sufficient knowledge to make 
a reliable report. Fifty- seven percent of the mothers in our popu- 
lation were married and almost thirty percent were single. The remain- 
ing approximately fifteen percent had been married but were now living 
apart from their husbands for the reasons indicated on the table. 

TABLE 3.6 
Marital Status ' 



Group 


N . 


Married 


Single 


Divorced 


Separated 


Deserted 


Widowed 




46 


25 


14 


1 


6 


0 


0 


E/C 


37 


18 


12 


1 


5 


1 


0 


C/E 


30 


19 


8 


1 


1 


0 

> 


1 


C/C 


10 


8 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*2 


20 


13 


5 


0 


1 


0 


1 


C3 


25 


13 


6 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Total 


168 


96 


47 


4 


15 


2. 


. 4 


% of Total 


57.09 


27.98 2.38 


8.93 


1.19 


. 2.38 



Oueation Five 



Siiiea we aastmed that In wmvf of these homes there might be a problem 
. of undlwided attention for the Parent Iducation visit, the PBVR ineluded 
items to measure disruption. One might assume that these items would 
oemr in angr heme as a purt of daily living, although they would hot occur 
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in laboratory or classroom settings. The N on Table 3. 7 refers to the 
population and not to the number of home visits. The data for this table 
represent over six thousand home visits. The means and standard devia- 
tions of the number of home visits were presented in Tkble 3 . 5 . 

The percentages on the table indicate the percent of home visits. 

For example^ in group Ej^ the mother had to stop to care for another 
child on 26.54% of the home visits. Only half of the home visits went 
without any interruption. Since these were homes in which there was an 
average of over three children (See Table 3.9) in the family, many of 
whom were pre-schoolers, it should not be surprising that on over a 
quarter of the home visits training had to be interrupted because of 
another child. The table also reflects quite well part of the culture 
pattern of the population. Parent Educa~tors and observers have noted 
that often visitors come and spend the whole day. They may watch TV 
while the mother is busy with something else. Their presence may not 
affect the training, but the fourth column indicates that on over 7 
percent of the home visits this did serve as a disrupting influence. 
Another indication of the family pattern was the degree to which training 
was interrupted because another adult wanted something. For some reason 
the Parent Education visit schedules in the C 3 group were timed to coin- 
cide with the sleeping pattern of the child with a much higher frequency 
than aiiy other group, "other" reasons may have included a favorite TV 
program, although often a TV set would be left on with visitors watching 
and not serve as an interruption to training. 

Question Six "What is the health situation of the baby?" 

When we began the project in October 1966, we included on the PEWR 

secure some information on baby health. These were, "Did the 
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mothering one say the baby was sick?" and** Did you think the baby was 
sick?" We did not develop a form to account for missing visits until a 
few months later. We labeled this form "Visit Not Hbde. " Included on 
it was an item as to whether the cancelled visit was because of baby 
illness. In order to answer question six, we totaled the references 
from the PEWR*s and the Visit Not Made forms and developed an Illness 
ratio. Table 3.8 contains the data. The Illness ratio is the number 
of PEWR*s plus the number of Visit Not Made forms divided by the number 
of illnesses reported on each. The group and the E/C group represent 
original populations and therefore have some missing data through lack 
of the Visit Not Made fonn. The C/E group total of PEWR's plus Visits * 
Mot Made indicates a far more successful recording procedure. Overall, 
the extent of baby illness as report^ or observed by Parent Educators 
would suggest that Infants in this project were sick slightly less 
than ten percent of the times on which visits were scheduled. We have 
no way of knowing, of course, the seriousness or the extent of illnesses 
beyond these data. We know that many children brought in for testing 
or observed on home visits by faculty and research staff were not con- 
sidered ill by either Parent Educator or mother although they seemed to 
be suffering from nose, throat and chest congestion. Further, we have 
no indication of nutritional status although we know of individual 
cases in which we enabled the family to secure commodity foods in order 
to survive. The chances are rather good that the ten percent figure 
is an underestimate of the number of days of sickness of the infants 
in this project. Even if it resembles the total amount, and one runs the 
of extrapolating, it would mean that the average infant was sick more 
than two months of his first two years of life. 
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Although not formally built into the project, we established contact 
with the Maternal and Infant Care Project and with the pediatric clinic 
in the county and encouraged mothers to avail themselves of these services 
when our Parent Educators reported the need. In the first years of the 
project, several nurses were part of the research team and went out with 
Parent Educators in cases where the Parent Educator felt a serious pro- 
blem existed. We had no formal procedure for referral, but we did what 
we could to encourage mothers to use services available, even to the 
extent of the Parent Educators providing transportation within their 
limited capabilities. 

We feel, therefore, that the thrust in the Parent and Child Center* 
program for inclusion of a medical component is a vital necessity for 
work with infants in this populStion. In our new proposal to NIMH for 
reinvestigating the infancy stage we have secured the excellent coopera- 
tion of the Pediatrics department of the College of Medicine and local 
private pediatricians so that all infants in the project will receive 
an original screening, will have access to clinics, and will be reex- 
aaihed at their first birthday. We were unable to develop this proce- 
dure in the current Children's Bureau project, but we feel that it would 
hava contributed to not only better physical care for the infants but a 
clearer study of the relative effects of the stimulation project upon 
the development of the child. 

Question Seven 

Table 3.9 presents the data on the number of children in the home. 

The range of children was from one to fourteen with a mean of 3.29 and 
a median of 3. About 22% of our mothers had only the child that was in 



the project. 
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TABLE 3.9 

Number of Children in the Family 



Group 


N 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 


10 11 


Mean No. of 
12 13 14 Children 


El 


35 


8 


8 


5 


7 


3 




1 1 


2 




3.29 


E/C 


34 


7 
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3 
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2 


2 3 


1 




3.91 


C/E 


23 
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1 




3.17 


C/C 
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1 2 
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4.04 


E2 


17 
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1 




1 






1 2.18 


C3 


23 


6 


6 


3 


4 


3 








1 


2.96 


°4 


26 


6 


6 


6 


3 


3 


2 








2.88 



Total 184 42 47 27 23 20 6 5 7 4 



2 0 0 



0 1 
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Question 8 was "Will there be differences in mothers' conceptions 

of the ideal infant, ideal male infant and ideal female infant accord- 

// 

ing to age of the infant, race and parity? These questions were developed 
by Dr. Mary McCaulley, whose report, including her rationale, follows. 

"if one is to understand how individual mothers differ in the way 
they socialize their children, it is useful to know something of the 
mother's goals and expectations for the child. Two mothers who appear 
to be using the same childrearing practices may do so for quite differ- 
ent reasons. One mother may be trying to teach her child to meet the 
standards of the culture but does not know how to do so. Another 
mother may be deliberately training her child to meet standards which 
differ from the culture in some ways. 

Nowhere are differences in mother expectancy likely to be greater 
than in the differences in which boys and girls are socialized. The 
American culture is considered by anthropologists as one in vtdiich an 
unusually large number of behaviors, attitudes and personality factors 
are linked to sex membership — that is, males and females are socialized 
to be very different kinds of human beings. Some of the stereotyped 
qualities adopted in the name of masculinity or femininity may, indeed, 
work against the development of maturity and mental health (for example, 
diminishing the capacity for tenderness in males and discouraging com- 
petence in females). 

If we can assume that adults in our culture have learned many be- 
liefs, true or untrue, about differences between males and females, and 
have strong ideas of behaviors appropriate for each sex, we can expect 
that mothers of children will react differently to sons and daughters. 
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and Aili socialize them toward what they believe to be appropriate modes 
ot lile. The question is, how soon does this process begin? V/e know 
that babies are programraee’ before they are born, with purchase of 
pink (if a girl is desired) blue (if a boy is desired), or green or 
yellow (if the mother wishes to leave her options open). Our obser- 
vations of obstetric patients suggest that some mothers respond differ- 
ently to boys as opposed to girls in the first days of the infant’s 
life; indeed, some mothers respond differently to the fetus, depending 
on whether they believe they are carrying a boy or a girl. To under- 
stand better what fiinds of expectations mothers in the Parent Education 
Project had for boys and for girls of different ages, we obtained semantic 
differential ratings (called here EME: Estimate of Mother’s Expectancy)! 
®n 24 scales related to qualities differentiated by cultural stereo- 
types for males and females. The semantic differential (Osgood, Suci, 

& Tannenbaum, 1957) was chosen as the research instrument. It appeared 
to offer a brief, non- threatening, measure of attitudes, in a form which 
the Parent Educators could administer and the mothers could answer. 
Preliminary trials and discussions with the Parent Educators were used 
to determine final selection of scales, and to clarify instruction 
procedures. The final copy of the instructions for Parent Educators 
appears in Appendix E, At the end cf the project, the Parent Educators 
reported that mothers were readily able to understand the task, but 
that most found it long. They reported doubts about the care with 
which some mothers answered the final pages. in the format used. Parent 
Educators gave mothers a yellow cardboard marl;ed with definitions of 

^See Appendix U. 
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each point on the line, which Bothers were to aove down the page as they 
worked, as a guide and a reainder. Most of the Parent Educators re- 
ported that the yellow guide was very helpful in the beginning. Sote 



Bothers continued to use it, others discarded it after they becaBe faBil- 
iar with the task. At the beginning of the project the Parent Educators 
role-played adBinistration with the experiBenter. Despite efforts of 
the research teaB, adBinistration procedures were followed Bore loosely 
as the project progressed. This task was unpopular with Parent Educa- 
tors, for the good reason that it was not directly related to the baby. 



and the focus on the Bother was not part of the original understanding 
between the Bother and Parent Educator, with the result that there was 



often resistance to be overcoae. During the project we were under no 
illusions that the tasks were being adainistered or perforaed according 
to the standardized instructions, nor that Parent Educators were able 

to BOtivate subjects in every case. Most of the teaa doubted seriously 
that the data would be useful. 



The actual nuaber of concepts on which data were collected was 
12, and the actual nuaber of scales, 24. Three versions of the booklet 
were prepared. Six of the 12 concepts appeared in all sets, and 6 in 
two- thirds of sets. The Concepts which appeared in all 30 books were: 
(1) Ifyself, (2) This Child, (3) My Ideal Mother, (4) My Ideal Father, 
(5) Hf Ideal Baby Boy, (6) My Ideal Baby Girl. IVo of the three pairs 
of concepts below appeared in each booklet (i.e. each pair appeared 
in 20 of 30 booklets): (7) Hy Ideal 3 Year Old Boy, (8) My Ideal 3 
Year Old Girl, (9) My Ideal 6 Year Old Boy, (10) Ify Ideal 6 Year Old 
Cirl, (11) Hy Ideal 9 Year Old Boy, (12) My Ideal 9 Year Old Girl. 
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Concepts within a book appeared in randomized order. To obtain ratings 
of 24 scales, three page formats were used. Twelve scales appeared on 
three pages. Four scales appeared on each of the three pages. The 
order of scales on a page and the pole to appear at the right and left 
sides of the page were determined randomly. Each scale was divided into 
7 parts, in the usual semantic differential format. The 24 scales were 
selected from an original list of 80 chosen to represent dimensions of 
masculinity- femininity, and to represent the scales found in research 
with the instrument to be good markers for the Evaluative, Activity and 
Potency factors found in most factor analytic studies of the Semantic 
Differential, (it is ii^>ortant to keep in mind that the Evaluative, Acti- 
vity and Potency data reported in the Results section are based on 3 



adjectives assumed to reflect these factors, not on a factor analysis of 
our data.) The scales finally chosen, given here for convenience with 
the higher evaluation, activity, or potency score on the right, are as 
follows: 



Tne Twelve Major Seales 
Bad-Good 

Ugly-Beautiiul Evaluative Measure ^ Sum of these three scores - 3 

Dirty-Clean 



Slow-Past 

Dull-Sharp Activity Measure = Sum of these three scores — 3 

Quiet-Noisy 

Soft-Hard 

Smooth-Rough Potency Measure = Sum of these three scores 3 

Weak- Strong 



Crying - Laughing 
Darn- Light 
Foolish-Wise. 
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The Twelve Minor Scales were: 



Quarrelsoae-Peaceable 
Useless -Useful 
Difficult-Easy 
Low-High 



Cold-Hot 
Afraid-Brave 
Bisotional-Cala 
Indoors - Outdoors 



Res ting- Busy 
Still-Moving 
Unluc -Luc 1^ 



Sickly-Healthy 



At the tiae of data analysis, a aschine prograa transferred the randoa- 
ised order of concepts and scales into standard order, with scales re- 
versed when necessary prior to analysis. The seven scale divisions 
are represented by scores of 1 to 7, with 7 indicating the highest rat- 
ing of the right-hand adjective. The effect of the atteapt to collect 
aore concepts and scales than could be coapassed in a single test adain- 
istiation coaplicated data analysis, and is the explanation for the 
unequal M's found in the data. 

Adalnistration Schedule . The plan was to adainister the seaantic 
differential twice to each child's aother, once when the child was 9 
aonths old, and again at 15 aonths. The intent was to obtain ratings 
after an interval, and to do thea at a tiae when there were not other 
heavy deaands for data collection. In the course of the study, the sched- 
ule was aodified so that aothers filled in booklets between the tiae the 
child reached 9 aonths to the tiae he was 22 aonths old. Most aothers 
did one set of ratings before the child was a year old, and coapleted 
a second set within the child's second year. Mothers In both e]q>erl- 
aental and control groups participated. 

Data Analysis . Data froa all protocols were transcribed to data 
sheets for the coaputer. The only oalsslons were concepts coapletely oalt- 
ted by the subjects (l.e. a concept partly rated was recorded for those 
scales coapleted). In soae cases, subjects had obviously answered at randoa. 
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or had followed the sane pattern repetitively. For exanple, if an ideal 
child was rated Very sickly/ one can assune the subject does not under- 
stand the scale, or is not answering it conscientiously. Similarly, 
three times the concept name was inadvertently omitted, but the subject 
filled in the scales anyway! Since one of the research questions con- 
cerned the overall utility of this omthod of measurement with an indigent 
population, we included all recordable data, despite our doubts about 
some protocols. When concepts and scales had been transposed by machine 
into sUndard form, group differences (means and standard deviations) 
and t tests were computed using a modified analysis of variance program. 

i tests using individual group variances as estiMtors are used in 
reporting findings. Although some of our expectations were definitely 
directional (i.e. that males would be rated stronger, rougher, more out- 
doors, and females cleaner, more beautiful), others were more clearly 
exploratory. Therefore, all data are reported on the basis of two-tailed 
t tests. In short, both in inclusion and analysis of data, the more 
conservative choice was made. Hothers were asked to describe for each 
sex the ideal infant, 3 year old, 6 year old, 9 year old, and parent. 

In addition, mothers described Ifyself' and •This Child.' Hothers com- 
pleted these ratings at two periods during the project, about 6-9 months 
apart. At each administration, ten concepts of the 12 were coiq>leted by 
the mother, with each concept rated for 16 of the 24 scales. Concepts 
and scales were randomly distributed in test booklets. Our first interest 
was in whether mothers would describe the ideal male and ideal female 
infant the sane or differently depending on (a) the age of their child 
when they did the rating, (b) whether they were Negro or white mothers. 
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and (c) whether they were new mothers or experienced mothers. Ihble 3.10 
presents the data. 



TABLE 3.10a 

Means and Standard Deviations on bh e Scales 
by Age of Child at Time of Rating 




Bad-Good 
Ugly-Beautiful 
Dirty-Clean 
EVALUATIVE 

Slow-Fhst 

Dull-Sharp 

Quiet-Nolay 

ACTIVm 

Soft-Hard 
Aiooth-Rough 
Weak- Strong 
POTERCT 

Ciying- laughing 

Dark-Light 

Foolish-Vise 



T 5D 
4.84 1.99 
5.64 1.24 

5.14 1.84 
15.62 4.02 

5.54 1.59 

5.66 1.32 
4.46 1.81 

15.66 2.95 

3.49 1.94 

4.14 1.90 
5.74 1.48 

13,30 3.73 

5.48 1.49 

4.66 1.33 
5.78 1.42 



Quarrelsoaie-Peaceable 4,69 1.74 
Useless-Useful 



Difficult- Easy 

Loir- High 
Cold-Hot 
Afraid-Brave 

Baotional-Galm 

Indoors-Outdoors 

Sickly-Healthy 

Restful-Busy 

Still-Moving 

Unlucky-Lucl7 



5.31 1.66 
5.25 1.61 

4.75 1.34 
4.64 1.64 
5.60 1.96 

4.07 2.46 
3.50 1.68 
5.94 1.39 

5.79 1.78 
5.84 1.54 
6.00 1.20 



T SB 
5.02 2.10 
5.72 1.29 
5.56 1.71 



6.01 1.42 
5.64 1.38 
4.15 2.22 



3.20 1.86 
3.89 2.08 
5.72 1.61 



5.53 1.66 
4.10 1.92 
5.95 1.29 

4.91 2.04 
5.83 1.94 
5.13 1.58 

4.70 1.49 
4.43 1.83 
5.30 1.84 

4.73 1.82 
5.17 2.05 
6.32 1.06 

5.78 1.81 
6.36 1.03 
5.93 1.54 



5.48 


00 

• 


5.42 


1.84 


1 

• 

Cl 

o 


.19 


5.90 


1.42 


6.04 


1.36 


- .37 


.56 


5.48 


1.66 


5.76 


1.49 


-1.29 - 


.97 


16.85 


3.93 


17.15 


3.68 


- .75 - 


.42 


5.71 


1.37 


5.48 


1.57 • 


- 1,710 


.86 


5.48 


1.50 


5.52 


1.51 


.09 -.14 


3 , 79 


2.03 


3.72 


2.11 


.88 


.20 


14.93 


3.23 


14.72 


3.45 


.01 


.44 


2.40 


1.83 


2.34 


1.50 


.84 


.51 


3.27 


2.04 


2.57 


1.64 


.71 2 


.03 


5.50 


1.46 


5.41 


1.61 


.09 


.34 


11.17 


3.87 


10.28 


2.56 


.78 1 


.41 


5.81 


1.45 


5.20 


1.90 - .18 2 


.05* 


4.75 


1.45 


4.75 


1.73 


1.97#- 


.01 


5.64 


1.42 


5.68 


1.51 - .69 - 


.12 


5.07 


2.40 


5.10 


1.74 - .37 


.04 


5.00 


1.84 


4.95 


1.82 -..88 , 


,08 


5.93 


1.27 


5.50 


1.43 


.23 . 


,92 


3.86 


1.41 


4.60 


1.70 


.12-1, 


,39 


4.00 


1.51 


4.44 


1.53 


.38- . 


89 


4.40 


1.45 


4.96 


2.09 


.49-1. 


00 


4.27 


1.62 


5.00 


2.10 - 


,93-1. 


24 


4.00 


2.49 


3.76 


2.20 - 


.272* . 


28 


5.95 


1.93 


6.36 


1.02 - 


. .98 -. 


87 


5.26 


1.69 


5.47 


1.95 


.01 -. 


41 


5.68 


1.42 


5.94 


1.33 - 


1.28 -. 


66 


5.89 


1.29 


5.97 


1.30 


.18 -. 


21 
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Means and Standard Deviations on EME Scales by Ftace 



Ideal Male Infant 



Ideal Female Infant 



Scale 

Bad~Good 

Ugly-Beautiful 

Dirty-Clean 

EVALUATIVE 

Slow-Fast 

Dull-Sharp 

Quiet-Noisy 

ACTIVITV 

Soft-Hard 

Smooth-Rough 

Weak-Strong 

POTENCY 

Crying-Laughing 

Dark-Light 

Foolish-Wise 

Quarrelsome-Peaceablt 

Useless-Useful 

Difficult-Easy 

Low-High 

Cold-Hot 

Afraid-Brave 

Emo t i ona 1 -Ca Im 
Indoors-Outdoors 
S ickly-Hea 1 thy 

Restful-Busy 
Still-Moving 
Un lucky-Lucky 



< . 10 ♦ p < . 05 



Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 


Mean. 


S.D. 


Mean. 


. S.D. 


Mean. 


S.D. 


Mean. 


S.D. 


i 4.87 


2.10 


5.83 


1.40 


5.45 


1.85 


5.75 


1.42 


5.73 


1.23 


6.25 


1.22 


6.02 


1.32 


6.58 


.90 


5.50 


1.79 


5.67 


1.97 


5.87 


1.54 


5.92 


1.44 


16.10 


4.14 


17.75 


3.79 


17.33 


3.82 


18.25 


2.93 


5.52 


1.70 


5.50 


1.38 


5.80 


1.42 


5.25 


1.36 


5.87 


1.28 


5.92 


1.31 


5.67 


1.41 


5.50 


1.38 


4.48 


2.04 


3.67 


1.23 


4.00 


2.21 


4.17 


1.03 


15.87 


2.96 


15.08 


2.74 


15.37 


3.36 


14.92 


3.20 


3.51 


2.19 


3.17 


1.70 


2.48 


1.95 


2.58 


1.38 


4.02 


2.19 


3.25 


1.48 


3.02 


1.99 


2.83 


1.75 


5.92 


1.50 


6.25 


1.36 


5.60 


1.53 


5.58 


1.31 


13.32 


4.26 


12.67 


3.06 


11.02 


3.81 


11.00 


3.04 


5.72 


1.47 


5.75 


1.36 


6.03 


1.38 


5.67 


1.50 


4.88 


1.53 


3.58 


1.24 


4.77 


1.51 


3.75 


1.42 


6.02 


1.32 


6.42 


1.24 


5.85 


1.31 


6.08 


1.38 


* 4.81 


1.87 


5.20 


1.64 


5.47 


2.18 


5.00 


1.82 


5.56 


1.71 


5.25 


1.50 


5.24 


1.79 


5.50 


1.29 


5.19 


1.68 


5.40 


1.34 


5.94 


1.30 


3.50 


.58 


5.12 


1.50 


4.20 


1.10 


3.88 


1.69 


4.00 


.00 


4.28 


1.64 


5.00 


1.41 


3.88 


1.50 


4.67 


1.03 


5.39 


2.12 


6.00 


1.73 


5.00 


1.70 


4.83 


1.33 


4.44 


2.48 


5.00 


1.73 


4.30 


1.90 


5.17 


1.17 


3.56 


2.03 

1 


4.50 


.71 , 


3.21 


2.26 


4.20 


2.39 


6.16 


1.28 


7.00 


.00 


5.96 


1.80 


7.00 


.00 


! 5.15 


2.44 


5.75 


1.89 


5.04 


1.86 


5.00 


1.41 


5.81 


1.83 


6.00 


1.41 


6.00 


1.36 


4.00 


.00 


6.14 


1.37 


5.75 


1.26 


6.00 


1.36 


6.50 


.71 



t 


t 


Male 


Female 


1.98# 


.63 


1.34 


1.82# 


.27 


.11 


1.35 


.94 


.04 


1.26 


.12 


.38 


1.85# 


.40 


.89 


.44 


.60 


.21 


1.49 


.32 


.76 


.04 


.62 


.02 


.08 


.78 


3.18** 


2.24* 


1.01 


.54 


.44 


.44 


.36 


.34 


.29 


5.72** 


1.50 


.29 


.67 


1.41 


.55 


.24 


.48 


1.32 


1.32 


.80 


3.28** 


2 . 94** 


.56 


.04 


.24 


7.52** 


.42 


.88 
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Table 3.10c 

Means and Standard Deviations on EME Scales by Parity of Mother 

Ideal Male Infant Ideal Female Infant 



Scale 


Experienced 
Mean. S.D. 


New 

Mean. S.D. 


Experienced 
Mean. S.D. 


New 

Mean. S.D. 


t 

Male 


‘ , 1 
Femalei 


Bad -Good 


5.25 


1.93 


4.33 2.50 


5.64 


1.65 


4.94 


2.24 


1.32 


i 

1.16 


Ugly-Beautiful 


5.84 


1.19 


5.87 1.41 


6.18 


1.17 


i 5.81 


1.60 


- .06 


.85 : 


Dirty-Clean 


5.51 


1.82 


5.53 2.00 


5.92 


1.48 


5.75 


1.73 


- .04 


.35 


EVALUATIVE 


16.61 


4.06 


15.73 4.71 


17.74 


3.30 


16.50 


4.82 


.65 


.96 i 

1 


Slow-Fast 


5.53 


1.62 


5.47 1.92 


5.64 


1.37 


6.40 


1.12 


.12 


-2.18* 


Dull -Sharp 


5.92 


1.29 


5.93 1.28 


5.74 


1.34 


5.38 


1.63 


- .03 


.81 


Quiet-Noisy 


4.39 


1.89 


4.20 2.34 


3.92 


2.06 


4.81 


2.04 


.29 


-1.52 


ACTIVITY 


15.84 


3.01 


15.60 2.85 


15.30 


3.41 


16.19 


3.06 


.29 


- .98 


Soft-Hard 


3.44 


2.07 


3.27 2.37 


2.60 


1.89 


2.38 


1.93 


.26 


.41 


Smooth-Rough 


3.90 


2.15 


3.93 2.28 


2.94 


1.86 


[ 3.50 


2.25 


- .05 


- .90 


Weak-Strong 


6.00 


1.36 


5.80 1.93 


5.70 


1.32 


5.81 


1.52 


.37 


- .26 


POTENCY 


13.20 


4.00 


13.00 4.80 


11.14 


3.66 


11.69 


3.55 


.14 


- .53 


Crying-Laughing 


5.67 


1.40 


6.00 1.41 


6.08 


1.23 


' 5.62 


1.89 


- .80 


.90 


Dark-Light 


4.59 


1.50 


5.07 1.98 


4.44 


1.51 


; 5.00 


1.67 


- .86 


-1.19 


Foolish-Wiae 


6.04 


1.34 


6.33 1.18 


6.00 


1.20 


5.75 


1.69 


- .82 


.55 


Quarrelsome-Peaceable 


4.42 


1.68 


5.17 2.04 


5.42 


2.02 


5.00 


2.76 


- .78 


.33 I 


Useless-Useful 


4.82 


1.60 


6.50 1.22 


5.58 


1.38 


5.17 


1.72 


-2.42* 


.52 


Difficult -Easy 


5.17 


1.75 


5.17 1.47 


4.92 


1.62 


6.00 


1.26 


.00 


-1.55 


Low-High 


4.75 


1.36 


5.67 1.75 


4.08 


1.44 


4.00 


1.67 


-1.12 


! 

J 

.10 


Cold -Hot 


4.77 


1.30 


2.80 1.30 j 


4.10 


1.37 


4.00 


2.83 


2.87* 


.05 


Afraid-Brave 


5.78 


1.89 


4.60 2.61 j 


5.00 


1.52 


6.00 


.00 


.93 


-2.94*H 


Emotional-Calm 


4.86 


2.32 


3.20 2.49 i 


4.45 


1.67 


6.50 


. 71 


1.30 


-3.28=*« 


Indoors -Outdoors 


4.18 


1.72 


3.00 2.34 1 


3.75 


2.35 


2.50 


.71 


1.01 


1.62 


Sickly-Healthy 


6.46 


1.1.0 


5.75 1.50 j 

J 

3.25 2.63 ; 


6.50 


1.46 


5.50 


2.14 


.90 


1.20 


Restful-Busy 


5.60 


2.24 


5.44 


1.34 


4.38 


2.67 


1.69 


1.07 


Still-Moving 


6.12 


1.59 


4.50 2.38 ’ 


6 . 06 


1.26 


5.88 


1.64 


1.32 


.28 


Unlucky-Lucky 


6.20 


1.08 


5.25 2.36 1 


6.33 


1.14 


5.50 


1.51 


.79 


1.39 



J 



# p<. 10 ♦ p<.05 ♦* p<.01 




Agg . Our general expectation was that, since mothers in rating 
'Hy Ideal Baby Boy' and Ideal Baby Girl" were responding, hopefully, 
more to a stereotype chan to a description of their own child, there 
would not be differences in ratings made when the child was younger and 
when he was older. Analysis of the mean scores for ratings when infants 
were 8 * 12 months old, cooq>ared with mean scores when infants were 15 
months old or older, showed only one significant difference at the 
^ < .05 level for Ify Ideal Baby Boy and two for Ideal Baby Girl. Since 
these could easily be chance differences in 48 comparisons, we conclude 
that the age of the baby is related only slightl^^ if at all, to the mother's 
description of an ideal infant. 

Race. In view of an extensive literature describing the Negro cul- 
ture as matriarchal, one might expect race differences in attitudes to- 
ward the ideal qualities of each sex. Our observations of pregnant women 
and new mothers, however, convinced us that individual mothers have quite 
inconsistent expectations of whether boys or girls are more valued, will 
be easier to handle, more 'hard-headed." Further, we expected race differ- 
ences, if they appeared, would more likely be found in ratings of older 
ehlldren, not infants. Finally, in view of the research that indicates 
that the poor often share the values of the larger culture, but differ 
in their ability to achieve or implement them, we might e 3 q>ect both poor 
Negro and white siothers to value essentially the same qualities as the 
stereotypes of odddle-class white Asierica. For these considerations, 
therefore, we had little expectation that there would be consistent race 
differences in the ENE ratings of these indigent mothers. Our findings 
here are based on a Negro:white ratio that is typically 5:1, and there 
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that white mothers in general were more conscientious 
about doing the ratings. Our findings, therefore, should be considered 
as tentative until replicated with a more balanced sample. 

Of 24 possible differences for Hy Ideal Baby Boy, only two were sig- 
nificant at the^ < .01 level. Negro mothers rated the Ideal Baby Boy 
as lighter, and as more sickly. Of 24 possible ratings for Hy Ideal 
Baby Girl, 2 were significant at the^ < .05 and 2 at the p < .01 level. 
Negro mothers rated the Ideal Baby as lighter, easier, sicklier, and 
more moving than still. We assume the ratings for Sickly- Heal thy stem 
from less attention by Negro mothers, since all white mothers rated this 
scale as 7. On the Dark-Light scale, it is obvious that darkness and 
lightness have quite different connotations in describing white children 
and Negro children. The value Negroes place on being less dark appears, 
albeit not in every case, as a difference in ratings of ideal children 
of other ages. Aside from this finding, we can conclude that the Negro 
and white mothers in this sample are more alike than different in the 
<iualities they value in baby boys and girls. 

Parity. The third question was whether women having their first 
baby would have different expectations of the ideal infant from women 
with more than one child. There were only two significant differences 
between ratings by new (N^about 15) and experienced (N^about 50) mothers 
for Hy Ideal Baby Boy, and only three for Hy Ideal Baby Girl. New 
mothers rated boys more useful and less hot; they rated girls faster, 
braver and calmer. We assume these findings are primarily chance, 
and that there are no major differences in maternal expectations result- 
ing from the parity of the mother. 



o 
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In sumniAry, we found no major differences in expectations for ideal 
male and female infants related to the age of the mother's child, the 
race of the mother, or her parity.''' 
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Additional Maternal Variables 

Mothers* Education . Wo were able to secure the number of years of 
the mother’s education at the time that Parent Educators administered 
the Social Reaction Inventory when babies were twenty-one months of age. 
The average years of schooling reported by mothers was 10.4 with a 
standard deviation of 1.55. Although there was no formal way to check 
this, we suspect that this figure is somewhat high in that the average 
for Alachua County outside of University personnel would not be at that 
point. Nevertheless, we accepted this as a valid indication and exam- 
ined tho relationship between this educational level and infant test 
performance as a part of Hypothesis 13. 

Mother’s Self-Esteem and Belief in Internal Control . Our basic 
assumptions were that the mothers would enter the project with low 
self-esteem and would be high on belief in external control of rein- 
forcement. In the 1966-67 year, two instruments were developed to not 
only test these assumptions but to measure changes. They were the 
Social Reaction Inventory, a modification of the Rotter I/E Scale, 
and the How I See %self, a modification of a self-report scale 
originally designed for elementary and secondary school students. 

Because both these scales were developed during the first year of the 
project, we were unable to get entry scores on the Ei, E/C, and C/E 
groups. We do, however, have entry scores on the second group who were 
admitted for the Children's Bureau project in the summer of 1967 
Cgroups E2, C3, and C4). When our mothers are compered to several of 
Rotter's samples, and to Parent Educators who were recruited in Septem- 
ber, 1968, to serve in the Follow Through Program for which the Institute’s 
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Parent Kdr.cation Project is the morlel, it is clear that our basic assump- 
tion was correct (See Table 3.11). The higher one's score, the more exter- 
nal the belief. 

TABLE 3.11 

Means and Standard Deviations of I-£ Scores for Samples of 
Several Populations Compared to Parent SRI Scores 



Group 


N 


Sex 


X 


SD 


8 th grade plus reading (I-E) 


80 


H 


7.72 


3.65 


National stratified sample, 

Purdue Opinion Poll 

10th, 11th, and 12th grades (I-£) 


1000 


MfiF 


8.50 


3.74 


18 year olds, Boston (I-E) 


25 


F 


9.00 


3.90 


£2 - 1 * C 3 group (SRI) 


35 


F 


10 . 74^ 


3.67 


group (SRI) 


26 


F 


9. 92^^ 


4.00 


Follow Through Parent Educators (SRI) 


40 


F 


. 7.21 


3.58 


^Higher than 8 th graders, Purdue 


sample and 


Follow Through, 


^^.01 


♦♦Higher than Follow Through, 


05 







The Social Reaction Inventory differs from the original I/E Scale in 



that the language was modified to a fourth- grade ^ vocabulary level. Our 
Parent Educators examined the inventory to make sure that the words would 
be under:jtood by the mothers with whom they would b? working, and assisted 
in re-writing. This work was developed by lAwrence Bilker, a research 
associate in the 1966-67 year. Th'_^ SRI was administered orally by the 
Parent Educators, so that mothers who were illiterate would not be faced 
with the embarrassment of being presented with a form. We trained the 
Parent Educators on administering the SRI through tape recording role- 
playing settings to be sure that voice tones became neutral and did not 
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reveal the bias of the Parent Lkiucator. Administration of the SRI to 
the Parent Educators employed in the six c<mmunities throughout the 
nation was somewhat different. They were given the form to fill out 
in the presence of an examiner who was in their c<nmnunity from the 
University of Florida. Rotter reports that the test conditions for the 
Purdue sample varied, that the administration to the Boston pupils was 
individual, and he has an unclear statement about administration to the 
eighth graders (Rotter, 1966, p. 15). A person who has a strong belief 
in Internal control, according to Rotter, is likely to be able to take 
advantage of environmental opportunities. The external scores achieved 
by our mothers at entry into the project seem to suggest that as a group 
they would not have been likely to normally exert themselves to take 
advantage of learning opportunities. In the next section of this report 
in relation to Hypothesis 6 , we will discuss whether or not the program 
mas able to modify this external orientation. 

The measurement of self-esteem was developed for this population 
in similar fashion to the SRI. That is, some items were modified to 
suit adults rather than child reni then Parent Educators commented on 
the items and their ability to be understood, and practiced administering 
the Instrument to secure unbiased responses. The scale yields four 
factor scores: Autonomy, Interpersonal Adequacy, Physical Appearance, 

and Attitudes Toward Teachers and School. We were able to compare the 
mothers entering the program in the E 2 , C 3 , and C 4 groups with several 
other populations on this instrument. The items in each factor and the 
table of comparisons appears on pages 31 through 33 in Appendix G. 

Mothers who entered our project reported themselves generally in a less 
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favorcblc Uj'iil than the othor jjroups which wore composed of hif^h 
school stedents. Junior college students, and women employed as Parent 
Edicators in the Institute's Follow Through Programs. Our mothers 
entered oiir program with relatively low self-esteem. 

It is worthwhile noting that the Parent Educators recruited in 
the Follow Through Programs were drawn essentially from disadvantaged 
populations in the six communities in which we work. Nevertheless, 
on both the SRI and the How I See Ifyself they report themselves as 
being more internally motivated than our mothers and equivalent to 
other samples, and with more feelings of adequacy than our mothers 
and other populations, and feeling more favorably disposed toward 
teacher and school than our mothers. It is not clear whether this 
reflects some self- select ion or is the result of employment, but it 
does indicate that situational and community factors may influence 
score. In our discussion of Ify ^othesis 8 we will see whether or not 
this particular project was able to overcome the entering feelings 
of low self-esteem. 



Attrition 

A basic problem of any longitudinal research and especially of a 
popuUtio .1 such as ours. Is that of attrition. We offered parents no 
inducenents for participation In the prograa. They were not paid, 
nor were they provided with any aedlcal, social, or psychological 
services as a reward for participation. Indeed, participation In the 
project senetiaes represented an additional burden in the life of a 
parent carrying responsibility for several children, faced with diffi- 
culties in all areas of life. We purposely offered no Incentives 
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because we wished to examine whether the program itself would be seen 
and accepted by mothers as intrinsically worthwhile enough to outweigh 
not only all the past experiences in her life which had taught her to 
be suspicious of offers of help, but also her present life circumstances. 
Almost half our mothers wcr« unmarried, they averaged rearing three 
children, they entered the program with rather low self-esteem compared 
to other groups, and they tended to see themselves as having little 
control over their destiny. Given obstacles such as this, and a minimum 
program of intervention which often provided the mother with little 
opportunity week by week to see progress in her child, how well did they 
stay in it? Table 3.12 indicates the overall attrition rate from July 
1, 1967, to February 28, 1968, the length of the Children's Bureau support. 
Table 3.13 indicates the reasons for attrition after admission. 

Another factor to be considered, and one that troubled us for some 
time, was how to classify people who remained in the experimental popu- 
lation, but who because of varieties of circumstances, were seen on a 
far thinner schedule than once a week. For example, on T^ble 3.12, 
the Ej group at the end of the project consisted of 36 families. Of 
these 36 families, only 25 were Instructed at least on 17 hone visits 
the first year, and 25 hone visits in the second, and had a child who 
took the Griffiths and the Bayley tests and series tests in both years. 
There are then, two forms of attrition. One is actual loss to the pro- 
ject and the second is minimum participation. In the presentation of 
pur program result^ we will limit the "experimental” group to those 
who were visited approximately half the time. Here we are concerned 
only with those who actually left the sample. Table 3.12 and 3.13 cover 
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Tf^BLE 


3.12. Attrition: July 


1, 1967 - 


February 28, 


1969 




Group 


Assigned 
at Birth 


Lost Bp fore 
Contact 


Admitted 


Dropped 


Rate^ 


Final 

N 


El 


66 


5 


61 


25 


41% 


36 


t/C 


46 


3 


43 


7 


16.3 


36 


C^/E 


11 


1 


10 


6 


60 


4 


C2/E 


40 


14 


26 


5 


19.2 


21 


Ci/C 


15 


2 


13 


2 


15.4 


11 


C 2 /C 


42 


23 


19 


3 


15.8 


16 


E3 


55 


24 


31 


10 


32.3 


21 


^3 


71 


28 


43 


21 


48.9 


22 


^4 


50 


20 


30 


5 


16.7 


25 


Totals 


394 


120 


276 


84 


30.5 


192 



^Rate = Drops/Nunber admitted 
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TIBLE 3.13. Attrition After Admission 



Group 


N 


Moved 


Cannot 

Locate 


Refused 


Income 
Too High 


Other 


El 


25 


14 


1 


5 


0 


5 


t/Q 


7 


5 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Ci/E 


6 


4 


0 


1 


0 


1 


C 2 /E 


5 


2 


0 


1 


0 


2 


Ci/C 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cg/C 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 




10 


3 


0 


6 


0 


1 




21 


5 


2 


8 


0 


6 


C4 


5 


0 


0 


4 


0 


1 


Totals 


84 


38 


4 


26 


0 


16 


Percent 




45.2 


4.8 


30.9 


0 


19.1 



t 



[ 
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the attrition during the total period of the Children's Bureau grant. 
Fasdlies were assigned to experimental or control conditions at the birth 
of the baby and given a nuaber even before the family was initially con- 
tacted. Hothers were then interviewed at the hospital or shortly there- 
after to gain initial approval, and visited again at a six-week point 
for further explanation or a reassessnmnt of interest. Parent Education 
began when the baby was three months old. The second column on Table 
3.12 indicates that 120 babies were "lost before admission." Host of 
this loss was due to moving or our inability to locate the family. Be- 
cause of the nature of the 12-county region in which we work, omny rural 
feailies had post office boxes but no other form of address so they could 
not be found. Soma loss was due to illness, death of an infant, and the 
like. Outright refusals to participate represent only a little more than 
25X of that 120 families. Of the 276 families admitted, the highest drop 
out rates are in the group and the two experimental groups added in 
the suMsr of 1967. Children in the first six groups were bom between 
Juae, 1966, and February, 1967. Half were bom before October, 1966. 
Those who dropped out after February, 1968, uOuld be in the child's 
second year, and for an baby, would most likely be older than 18 
months. Of the 25 drops in the B]^ group, 16 dropped before February 
1968, and 9 after. In the B/C group, 6 of the 7 babies who dropped all 
conpleted one year in the project and dropped after being assigned to 
control condition. Of the 11 C/B babies who dropped, only two were 
. refusals and left the project at the turning point of first to second 
year. The highest rates of refusal were in the two new groups and we 
have no particular explanation for this. Table 3.12 indicates that 
approximately 30X of those lost to the project were because of refusals 
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to continue. Tv/onty-one of these refusals were from mothers who were 
in experimental groups. This represents approximately 12% of all experi- 
mental mothers admitted to the project. It is clear that the heaviest 
attrition is due to the migration pattern of members of this population. 

What can we concT^-ude from this attrition data? Attrition after 
involvement runs about 30%, of which approximately 30% is due to refusal 
after an initial commitment. Generally^ those who once become involved 
tend to stay involved in some fashion, unless they move away. This 
relatively low dropout rate over a year and a half period probably is 
an unobtrusive measure of success, since there are no extrinsic induce- 
ments for partici}3ation. This relatively low attrition rate is a tribute 
to the diligence and efforts of the Parent Educators in maintaining 
their contacts with mothers and to the mothers, who persisted sometimes 
under very trying circumstances. 

Further Family Information 

In addition to the statistical data, we were able to gather some 
general descriptive information about the families in the project. These 
observations are to be found on pages 10-30 of Appendix G" . 
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liesults in violation to Iho First Objective 

A study of this complexity in a field setting makes the definition 
of "treatment" somewhat looser than that normally employed in short 
investigations under carefully controlled conditions in the laboratory. 

We were faced with setting up a criterion of what constitutes treatment 
beside assignment to a group. Our data indicate wide variation in actual 
number of home visits made in all experimental groups. It was possible 
in the first year of the project to achieve 39 home visits between three 
months and twelve months, between the baby's third month birthday and 
twelve month birthday, of which 37 would be instructional visits and 
two would be for series testing. Actually some members of the groups 
assigned to £3 or C3 had less than half the number of possible 
visits. We asked ourselves if they legitimately could be considered 
as having received enough instruction to make any difference. We 
therefore established as our criterion for inclusion in comparative data 
a minimum of 17 visits for first year and 25 visits for second year. 
Although this decreased our sample size for analyses of the hypotheses 
which follow we feel they represent a more legitimate test. 

I^pothesis One . At the end of the first year of life children whose 
mothers were educated in stimulation series would be more highly developed 
than those whose mothers received no instruction, hypothesis 1-A was that 
these children would perform more successfully on more series tasks. Table 
3.14 presents the data on the series items. The data can be approached 
in three ways. First, simply on the signs test. If all items on which 
any difference appears are counted, 24 of the 35 items favor the experi- 
mental and 11 favor the control. If we rule out the five items on which 
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TABLE 3.14 

iVoport i MIS or i>uccessos on oerics llcTts at 12 Months, 
Experirental and Control Infants 



ExperiPiental (N=81) Control (N=69) 

El, E/C, Eg C/E, C/C, C 4 

.ill H2 P nj n2 P 



Series IV 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Series V 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Series VI 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Series, VI I 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Series VIII 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



80 


23 


.29 


80 


66 


. 83 


60 


50 


.83 


78 


63 


.81 


77 


43 


.56 


60 


22 


.37 


81 


57 


.70 


81 


55 


.68 


75 


22 


.29 


81 


55 


.68 


78 


27 


.35 


80 


23 


.29 


81 


43 


.52 


80 


20 


.25 


80 


6 


. 08 


80 


1 


.01 


74 


18 


.24 


80 


15 


.19 


78 


25 


.32 


80 


33 


.41 


78 


35 


.45 


72 


13 


.18 


75 


25 


.33 


76 


11 


.14 


77 


9 


.12 


73 


3 


.04 


77 


2 


.03 


71 


0 


.00 


75 


10 


.13 


75 


53 


.71 


75 


1 


.01 


74 


16 


.22 


74 


0 


.00 


75 


1 


.01 


64 


0 


.00 


66 


0 


.00 


73 


17 


.23 


62 


7 


.11 



69 


10 


. 14+* 


69 


56 


• 

00 


61 


50 


.82 


68 


45 


.66** 


68 


34 


.50 


61 


22 


.36 


69 


47 


.68 


67 


48 


.72 


65 


11 


. 17* 


69 


39 


.57 


67 


14 


.21* 


69 


28 


.41 


69 


43 


.62 


68 


11 


.16 


69 


2 


.03 


69 


1 


.01 


69 


32 




67 


8 


.12 


68 


21 


.31 


69 


27 


.39 


66 


21 


.32 


63 


6 


,10 


65 


8 


. 12*** 


68 


11 


.16 


68 


10 


.15 


64 


1 


.02 


68 


2 


.03 


65 


i 


.02 


66 


3 


.05* 


65 


39 


.60 


63 


2 


.03 


64 


6 


.09* 


60 


0 


.00 


65 


0 


.00 


49 


0 


.00 


56 


0 


.00 


65 


17 


.26 


53 


1 


.02* 



* ^.<.05, one-tailed test 
<T .025, one-tailed test 
♦*♦^,^^01, one-tailed test 
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only one or two children succeeded and which, therefore, night be reason- 
ably assigned to chance, 23 of the 30 Itens favor the experimental. In 
either case, the low probability of the proportion of experimental over 
control being due to chance (/<.05) indicates that the hypothesis is 
supported . 

There is a second way to look at these results. There are eight 
items on which experimental infants are significantly superior to the 
controls, and one item, VI-3 on which controls were superior to experi- 
mentals. This one task is a non-verbal categorizing exercise developed 
froai the work of Riccluttl. Personal correspondence with him indicates 
that one might expect the direction to be as we found it. In some work 
on the effects of nutrition on development, performance on this type 
of task also favored those who were in the -'malnourished" group. The 
eight items on which experimental Infants exceed their controls Include 
vocalization activities, item (IV-1) object permanence tasks (IV-4» 
VII-1, and VIII-2) language games (V-3, V-5, and VIII-8) and a small 
muscle task (VII-7). It is particularly noteworthy that experlmentala 
were significantly different from control children on the object perma- 
nence tasks which were in the seventh and eighth series because children 
were not normally exposed to these series in the course of stimulation. 
Analysis of Parent Educator reports of their introduction of series 
material^ shows that most often children had reached only into the 
sixth series by the time of their first birthday. This suggests that 
experience on earlier object permanence tasks had a generalising effect 
on performance on these later tasks at age one. 



A third way to <xanin<' thf' da f a i.s lo nolf.' Hw- rolativr ordinal 
plar.oiTionl of series items. K one look's at the control scores as an 
indicator of "natural" transaction bolwoon the child and his environ- 
ment in those hones, then generally the serif's are in an appropriate 
order - that is, series IV is easier than V, which in turn is easier 
than VI and so forth. However, particular items arc misplaced. For 
example, item VII -8 really belongs in series V and items VI-1 and 
VI-2 belong in series VIII. The stimulation materials in Appendix B 
represents a restructuring of items based upon these data. Therefore, 
Appendix B presents the above series material with their old num- 
bers. We maintained the use of old numbers in testing and teaching 
so as not to introduce more confusion into the system. It is clear 
that several items in the series materials are far too difficult for 
any of our 12 -month olds when they are presented in a test situation. 

fi^ypothesis 1-A is supported. 

Hypothesis 1-B was that children whose mothers were educated on 
stimulation series would score higher on standardized measures of 
development than those mothers who received no instruction. Our stan- 
dardized measure was the "Griffiths Mental Development Scale." (Griffiths, 
1954). The Griffiths Scale items are distinct from the items in the 
stimulation series and from tne materials developed for the C 3 group, 
so that the scale provides an independent measure for testing the 
hypothesis of the effects of stimulation in the first year of life. There 
are five sub-scales on the Griffiths called Locomotor, Personal- Social., 
Hearing and Speech, E^e and Hand, and Performance, Since a directional 
hypothesis was made, the probability stated on Table 3.15 is In terms of 
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TABLE 3. 15 

Mean and Standard J)oviations of Experimental and Control 
Infants on the "Griffiths Mental Development Scale" at 12 Months 



Griffiths 

Variables 


Experimental 

X 


(N=109) 

SD 


Control 

X 


(N=84) 

SD 


General 


(Quotient 


111 . 10 * 


10.00 


107.18 


9.47 


Locomotor 


121.54 


18.41 


119.13 


17.33 


Personal- 

Social 


109.17* 


8.76 


105. 26 


9. 70 


Hearing & 


Speech 


101.15* 


15.31 


94.06 


13. 77 


Eiye & Ihind 


113.43* 


11.26 


108.84 


10.45 


Performance 


109. 96 


13.92 


108.96 


13.17 



♦ Superior to controls, ^^.005, one-tailed test. 



one-tailed test. Since we tested (for hypothesis 4) the differences 



between the E 2 and C 3 groups and found none, (Table 3.29) we combined 

i 

j 

the C 3 population with the rest of the experimental groups for testing { 

hypothesis 1. The data indicate that on all but the Locomotor and 
Performance scales of the Griffiths Scale the means of the experimental 



group significantly exceed the means of the control population. The 
experimental population consists of all Ef, E 2 » and C 3 babies whose 



mothers were visited at least 17 times and the control population con- 



sists of all Cl, C 2 , and C 4 babies who were tested at 12 months. The 
C 4 population, which served as a direct control for groups E 2 and C 3 
since they were born in the same few months, differ from the original 
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control groi.ps on the Hearing and Speech score. The* new control Ijabies 
have a lower mean. However, we combined all controls in testing the 
first hypothesis. 

Of special note is that the Locomotor scores are the highest and 
that Hearing and Speech are the lowest. Although these are presented 
as independent scores, the Griffiths Scale has not been factor analyzed, 
aiid our data suggest that these are not discrete dimensions. Table 
3. 16 presents the intercorrelation matrix of the Griffiths Scale for 
these 109 experimental babies. The lowest correlations are between 
the Locooiotor and Hearing and Speech scales. Note that Hearing and 
Speech is also relatively independent of ^e and Hand and Performance. 

We Bight infer that Hearing and Speech is a more environmentally influenced 
variable, and that the more "physical” scales may be more biologically 
influenced in the first year of life. 

TABLE 3.16 

Intercorrelation Matrix, "Griffiths Mental 
Development Scale" at 12 Months (N=109) 





Variables 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1. 


General 

Quotient 


.80 


.72 


.69 


.76 


.74 


2. 


Locomotor 




.50 


.35 


.57 


.46 


3. 


Personal- 

Social 






.56 


.43 


.36 


4. 


Hearing & 
Speech 








.36 


.37 


5. 


]^e & Hand 










.52 



6 . 



Performance 
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Hypothesis 1C was that children whose mothers were educated in the 
stimulation series would have more awareness of color and race than those 
of mothers who received no instruction. This hypothesis was not tested 
because the Racial Awareness test was too difficult to administer to the 
twelve month olds. Racial Awareness tests were administered at twenty- 
four months and the results are reported as hypothesis 2C. 

Hypothesis 2 was that at the end of their second year of life 
children whose mothers were educated continuously since the children's 
third month would be more highly developed than either those children 
whose mothers received instruction in either the child's first or second 
year or those children whose mothers received no instruction. To test 
this hypothesis we utilized both the series materials and the Bayley 
test scores. 

Hypothesis 2A was that these differences would be reflected in 
performance on series tests in the same fashion as in the first year. 
Table 3.17 presents the data on the children of experimental mothers 
who were in the project from three months to 24 months and who had a 
minimum of 17 visits in the first year and 25 in the second, compared 
to the 27 mothers who were in the control group throughout the same 
period of time. On a signs test counting the 22 items on which there 
was a difference between the two groups and more than one child in a 
group succeeded, 15 items favor the experimental children. This 
probability is better than ^^.05 that such a ratio would not have 
occurred by chance. 

A second way to look at the data is that on four of these items, 
VI-8, YII-5, VJI-6, VTI-7, the proportion of experimental children who 
passed significantly exceeded that of the control children. These tasks 
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are water play with varying shapes of containers, handing the mot.her 
different size blocks, grouping a set of blocks around an object in 
imitation of the mother and folding a piece of paper, one of the tasks 
which also discriminated at 12 onnths. 

It is also evident from Table 3.17 that the tasks in series VII 
and VIII except for VII-8 and VIII-7, prove difficult for these chil- 
dren to master in a testing situation. All of the experimental children 
should have been exposed lo all of these tasks before reaching age two, 
and Parent Educators had indicated that the children were able to achieve 
them. However, in the test situation many did not do so. The series 
tests were administered in the home by a white graduate student examiner 
in the presence of the mother and the Parent Educator. The testers did 
not know which children were experimental and control because a Parent 
Educator set up the appointment and accompanied them to each setting. 

In discussing Hypothesis 2B the effects of the examination situation 
on performance will be seen as more serious than in the home conditions 
under which the series instrument was administered. 

Table 3.18 compares the saoie 24 children with the 32 children whose 
mothers received instruction in the first year but who were moved into 
a control population in the second year. On the signs test 20 of the 
23 differences favor the two year experimental group. Three items are 
significant. IVo of these (VII-8 and VII-6) are the same as items 
differentiating experimental and control children. In addition, item 
VIII-4, handing the mother a correctly colored block, is the third 
significant item. 
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TABLi-; 



Proportions of Su;r«'ss(‘s on s I1(*rrs at 21 Months, 

Experimontal and Control Group 







Experiinc'nta 1 

!il 


Children (N=21) 
U2 P 


Control 

ni 


Group 

ns? 


(N=27) 

P 


Series VI 


1 


24 


11 


.46 


27 


8 


. 30 




2 


24 


11 


.46 


27 


10 


.37 




3 


24 


17 


. 71 


27 


23 


. 85 




4 


23 


17 


. 74 


27 


21 


. 78 




5 


23 


19 


. 83 


26 


17 


.65 




6 


24 


23 


.96 


27 


23 


.85 




7 


24 


10 


.42 


27 


15 


.56 




8 


23 


23 


1.00* 


25 


21 


.84 


Series VII 


1 


23 


8 


.35 


27 


8 


.30 




2 


24 


15 


.63 


27 


15 


.56 




3 


24 


7 


.29 


27 


8 


.30 




4 


24 


10 


.42 


26 


6 


.23 




5 


24 


6 


.25* 


27 


2 


.07 




6 


24 


4 


. 17* 


26 


0 


.00 




7 


23 


9 


.39 


27 


4 


.15 




8 


23 


21 


.91 


27 


21 


.78 


Series VII 


1 


24 


7 


. 29 


27 


11 


.41 




2 


23 


15 


.65 


27 


18 


.67 




3 


23 


3 


.13 


27 


5 


.19 




4 


24 


4 


.17 


27 


3 


.11 




5 


20 


1 


.05 


25 


0 


.00 




6 


21 


0 


.00 


26 


1 


.04 




7 


24 


23 


.96 


27 


23 


.85 




8 


23 


8 


.35 


25 


8 


.32 



one-tailed test 
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Proporiions !»f o'lccf s on St rios -a' 24 Months, 

Kxper iiTion . 'a 1 and F>rr;i V<’ar Onl> Gro'ips 







Kxper 'non 1 a 1 
; N^2 ' ) 

"2_ 


Childrt n Lxperii ental and Control 

Children (N=32) 

P P 


Series VI 


1 


24 


U 


.46 


32 


12 


.38 




2 


24 


11 


.46 


32 


8 


.25 




3 


24 


17 


. 71 


32 


22 


.69 




4 


23 


17 


. 94 


32 


28 


.88 




5 


23 


19 


. 83 


32 


23 


. 72 




6 


24 


23 


.96 


32 


27 


. 84 




7 


24 


10 


.42 


32 


13 


.41 




8 


23 


23 


1 . 00* 


31 


26 


.84 


Series VII 


1 


23 


8 


.35 


32 


6 


.19 




2 


24 


15 


.63 


32 


17 


. 53 




3 


24 


7 


.29 


32 


8 


.25 




4 


24 


10 


.42 


32 


12 


.38 




5 


24 


6 


.25 


32 


5 


.16 




6 


24 


4 


. 17 


32 


0 


.00 




7 


23 


9 


. 39 


31 


5 


.16 




8 


23 


21 


.91 


32 


28 


.88 


Series VIII 


1 


24 


7 


.29 


32 


5 


.16 




2 


23 


15 


.65 


32 


22 


.69 




3 


23 


3 


. 13 


31 


2 


.06 




4 


24 


4 


. 17* 


32 


. 1 


.03 




5 


20 


1 


.05 


29 


0 


.00 




6 


21 


0 


.00 


31 


2 


.06 




7 


24 


23 


.96 


32 


29 


.91 




8 


23 


8 


. 35 


30 


8 


.27 



f <c. .05, one-tailed test 
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Taliif <{.’0 pt‘t's('nfs th“ ^:<>r.pai‘ ili<> swi o l 

chi’(lr».*ii a;i.I a j.ro.ip o'" *7 -hi ’-Iron v •...(•;♦< ; . {,hf' ti.*i 1 >•:'/’ i-.roi .> -a 

the year aia? 5 o.om \y,\o the ;;pcri ner.tr. ^ gro sp in c^rrun-.d 

i'oai* of ’ifc. T’lerc i .3 i-.o sigiii f icajil d i rTo .‘•once i li Die pi-opf*r I • o>i 
success between : ’uwse two grc 'ps, nor do they differ sij,n1 ‘'icantly 
from eacl'i other on any item. 

We liad made a general hypothesis tliat differences between groups 
would be a function of length as well as time of instruction. That is, 
the longer and earlier the instruction the greater the difference. There- 
fore, part of the test of Hypothesis 2 was a comparison of those who 
received only the first year of instruction with the control children 
and those who received only the second year of instruction with the 
control children. Hypothesis 3, to be presented later, describes the 
differences between the first year only and second year only children. 

Table 3.20 presents the data comparing the first year only stimu- 
lation group against the controls. The hypothesis that the former would 
be superior must be rejected. On the signs test the proportion of experi- 
mental children who did better than control children is no better than 
chance. 

The children of those who received parent education in the second 
year of life are clearly superior to the control population. Out of 
22 items on which there might be a difference, 17 favor the experimental 
group. On four of these items, VI-8, VII-4, VII-6, VII-7, their pro- 
portion of success significantly exceeds that of the controls. (Table 
3.21). 

The tables just presented make no allowance for the fact that sorse 
of the children included on them night have missed talring the 12-month 
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TAi,Li; ::.io 

Proportions of Succoss«>s on Series lUrs nl 2'i I.ionih'i, 
Kxprrjncnfa":. and St'cond Yc-a r Only Grotips 




Exporiric n tn 1 Group (N-21) Cont rol/lJxperinonta 1 Group (N= 17 ) 
(N=2/>) (N^i7) 



Series VI 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Series VII 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Series VIII 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
•7 

8 





"51 


P 


24 


11 


.46 


24 


il 


.46 


24 


17 


. 71 


23 


17 


. 74 


23 


19 


.83 


24 


23 


, 96 


24 


10 


.42 


23 


23 


1.00 


23 


8 


.35 


24 


i-5 


.63 


24 


7 


.29 


24 


10 


• 

to 


24 


6 


.25 


24 


4 


.17 


23 


9 


.39 


23 


21 


.91 


24 


n 

M 


.29 


23 


1.5 


.65 


23 


3 


.13 


24 


4 


.17 


20 


1 


.05 


21 


0 


.00 


24 


23 


.96 


23 


8 


.35 



Jh 




P 


17 


5 


. 29 


17 


6 


. 35 


17 


13 


. 76 


17 


15 


00 

00 

• 


1 7 


13 


. 76 


17 


16 


.94 


1 7 


9 


. 53 


17 


17 


1.00 


17 


8 


.47 


17 


11 


.65 


17 


6 


.35 


17 


9 


.53 


17 


4 


.24 


17 


4 


.24 


17 


7 


.41 


17 


14 


.82 


17 


7 


.41 


17 


13 


. 76 


lo 


1 


.06 


17 


2 


. 12 


15 


5 


.00 


17 


0 


.00 


17 


16 


.94 


17 


8 


.47 



1 






I 

I 

1 



I 

j 



I 



I 



i 

t 
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TADLi:; 3.20 

Comparison of First Year Only with Controls, 
24 Months Series Perfonnance 







First 




Year Only 


(N=32) 

P 


. ni 


Control 

n. 


(N=27) 

P 


Series VI 


1 


32 


12 


,38 


27 


8 


. 30 




2 


32 


8 


.25 


27 


10 


.37 




3 


32 


22 


.69 


27 


23 


.85 




4 


32 


28 


.88 


27 


21 


.78 




5 


32 


23 


. 72 


26 


17 


.65 




6 


32 


27 


.84 


27 


23 


.85 




7 


32 


13 


.41 


27 


15 


.56 




8 


31 


26 


.84 


25 


21 


.84 


Series VII 


1 


32 


6 


.19 


27 


8 


.30 




2 


32 


17 


. 53 


27 


15 


.56 




3 


32 


8 


.25 


27 


8 


.30 




4 


32 


12 


.38 


26 


6 


.23 




5 


32 


5 


.16 


27 


2 


.07 




6 


32 


0 


.00 


26 


0 


.00 




7 


31 


5 


.16 


27 


4 


. 15 




8 


32 


28 


.88 


27 


21 


.78 


Zj^riea VIII 


1 


32 


5 


.16 


27 


11 


.41* 




2 


32 


22 


.69 


27 


18 


.67 




3 


31 


2 


.06 


27 


5 


.19 




4 


32 


1 


.03 


27 


3 


.11 




5 


29 


0 


.00 


25 


0 


.00 




6 


31 


2 


.06 


26 


1 


.04 




7 


32 


29 


.91 


27 


23 


. 85 




8 


30 


8 


.27 


25 


8 


.32 



.05, two-tailed test 
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TAI3LL 3.21 



Comparison of 


Second Year 
24 Months 


' Stimulation Group with 
Series Performance 


Controls, 






Second 
"1- 


Yea r 


(N=17) 

P 


Controls (N=27) 
ni n, P 


Series VI 1 


17 


5 


.29 


27 


3 


. 30 


2 


17 


6 


.35 


27 


10 


.37 


3 


17 


13 


. 76 


27 


23 


. 85 


4 


17 


15 


. 88 


27 


21 


. 78 


5 


17 


13 


. 76 


26 


17 


.65 


6 


17 


16 


.94 


27 


23 


. 85 


7 


17 


o 


. 53 


27 


15 


.56 


8 


17 


17 


1.00 


25 


21 


.84* 


Series VII 1 


17 


8 


.47 


27 


8 


.30 


2 


17 


11 


.65 


27 


15 


. 56 


3 


17 


6 


.35 


27 


8 


.30 


4 


17 


9 


.53 


26 


6 


.23* 


5 


17 


4 


.24 


27 


2 


.07 


6 


17 


4 


.24 


26 


0 


.00** 


7 


17 


7 


.41 


27 


4 


. 15* 


8 


17 


14 


.82 


27 


21 


.78 


Series VIII 1 


17 


7 


.41 


27 


11 


.41 


2 


17 


13 


.76 


27 


18 


.67 


3 


16 


1 


.06 


27 


5 


.19 


4 


17 


2 


.12 


27 


3 


.11 


5 


15 


0 


.00 


25 


0 


.00 


6 


17 


0 


.00 


26 


1 


.04 


7 


17 


16 


.94 


27 


23 


.85 


8 


17 


8 


.47 


25 


8 


.32 



one-tailed test 
**^4s:.01, one-tailed test 
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series localise oC iUiU'Ss or oilier (! i "f i n.’ M o’ i -ir I oclayc-d 1 he '.c.-.: 
appointnicnt past a roasonaMe lime. In order to control for Ihis 
factor, w(> scleclod from oi:r popo.’ation a’l those children in tlK> ^oiir 
groups (two year experimental, first year only, second year only and 
control) who had both 12 and 2d month series tests and compared the 
ratios of successes at these two periods of time for these children. 
Table 3.22 lists these proportions. Our hypothesis was that children 



TABLE 3.22 

Proportions of Success on Series VI, VII, VIII, for 
Matched Groups at 12 and 24 Months 





Groups 


12 Month Test 


24 Month Test 


E(N=22):E/C(N=24) 


10:7 


17:6** 


E 


:C/E(N=15) 


12;5* 


10:9 


E 


:C/C(N=14) 


14;2** 


17:4** 


E/C 


: C/E 


13:5^ 


4: 18** 


E/C 


: C/C 


15: 3** 


12:9 


C/E 


: C/C 


12:5** 


15:8** 



* 05, two-tailed test 

**>^<,.01, two-tailed test 
^ ^ <.05, one-tailed test 



in E or E/C would be superior to children in C/E or C/C at 12 months 
(hypothesis 1). This is reconfirmed for these children, although the 
controls who were later assigned to the experimental condition for the 
3eco:?c^ year (C/E) were significantly better than the controls who stayed 
in the control condition even at the 12 month point. Families were ran- 
dooiily assigned from the general control condition into second year experi- 
mental and control. This randomization obviously did not prevent us from 
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having unmatched aamples assigned to the two new conditions, and gave 
a decided advantage to the C/E group. Another way to look at this is 
to realize that only 13 C/E's and 14 C/C's had both measures. It may 
be that differential attrition in the second year rather than a ran> 
domization procedure that went awry is responsible for what looks like 
poor assignment to treatment conditions. It will also be noted that 
the two E groups (E/E and E/C) were far superior to the C/C group at 
12 months, and that the experimentals who were assigned to the control 
I condition for the second year were better than the controls assigned 

to the experimental condition for the second year (E/C to C/E), at a 
probability level of .05 because we made a directional hypothesis. 

All the other differences at twelve months are much less likely to have 
been due to chance. 

With this in mind, we can reexamine the 24-isonth data. Our 
hypothesis here was that the esq;>eriaiental group who had been with us 
for the two years would be superior to the control children. The 
ratio of 17 to 4 supports this hypothesis. Further, we had hypothesized 
that either group which had been home visited (E/C or C/E) would be 
superior to the control babies. This is supported in the case of the 
C/B group but unsupported in the case of the only first year education 
(K/C) group. Note that the C/E group at the beginning was superior to 
the C/C group, which may raise some doubts about whether they gained 
until we note that they have now drawn even with the two year experi- 
mental group at 24 iuonths although they were significantly below them 
at the 12 month period. Further, we now have a reversal between the 
ratio of the E/C to C/E group between the 12 month period and the 24 
month period which will be discussed further in hypothesis 3. 
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The order of success across these four groups would rank the experi- 
mental group first, the C/K group second, the E/C group third and the 
pure controls fourth, although the difference between third and fourth 
position are not significant. The hypothesis is thus mostly supported . 

The only group which did not live up to our expectation was the group 
which received stimulation in the first year only. This may be partly 
due to the selective factor of assignment to second year group. On the 
average, experimental children assigned to control condition were origi- 
nally a little less successful at 12 months than other experimental 
babies, and control children assigned to experimental condtions at 
12 months were superior to those who remained in that status. There 
was no way to avoid this through the randomization procedure. Hie 
only possible technique to avoid it would have been to wait until after 
test results were in to make assigpiments to the second year. This would 
have been extremely difficult and impractical to implement, because 
their ''irthdays covered a span of five months and children had to be 
assigned before reaching their birthday and without knowing their relative 
position in respect to all the remaining untested babies. 

It is clear, without any question, that the children with two years 
of experimental experience are best and that the children with no experi- 
ence are the poorest. 

Bjypothesis 2B 

The second means of testing Hiypof*i®sis 2 was through the use of the 
Bayley Scales. Four doctoral students were trained in administration and 
developed a high degree of reliability before administering the Bayley 
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Scales to the two-year-olds. All tests were adi.iini stored in the outpatient 
suite of the Human Development Center of the J. Hillis Miller Health Center. 
These students early felt that the test situation and the test itself would 
not yield clear measures of the performance of the two-year-olds they were 
testing. Therefore, they drafted the following statement to represent 
their reservations:^ "The use of the Bayley Scales of Infant Development 
with black disadvantaged youngsters presents a validity problem not 
unique to this particular test. The points on which we will focus are 
probably equally relevant for any 'intelligence test* designed for infants 
and used with non-whites. 

The nature of the testing environment is inhibiting and often terri- 
fying for the two-year-olds. They are brought to the Medical Center, a 
huge, strange place bu^ with people - white people. Also the doctors 
present may be a separate fear-producing stimuli. The white examiner is 
usually regarded with suspicion, fear, and semetimes hostility the 
babies. 

The whole area of language assessment is closely linked to the inhi- 
biting test environment. The manifestation of the fear is usually very 
reduced verbalizations, sometimes an entire session with no vocalizations. 
The Bayley Mental Scale is heavily loaded with language items which score 
higher depending on the number of verbalizations (e.g. how maiqr items 
named?). The question of retarded language development in this population 
is unresolved, but the Bayley Scale (as we administer it) only serves to 

•*^This statement was prepared by D. Kronstadt, G. Scott, G. Weld, and M. 
Resnick. See also paper by M. Resnick, G. Weld and J. R, Lally in 
Appendix F. 
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reinforce the weakest way to elicit language from these babies. The re- 
duced language shown during testing may also influence performance on 
some non-language items - (e.g. blue form board, with instructions). 

Another problem in the testing is the lack of interest and moti- 
vation in these youngsters. They are usually passive and lethargic in 
their attitude toward test items (as opposed to middle-class children 
who can't wait to show how well they do and get on to the next task). 

Finally, the question of establishing rapport with babies from this 
population is difficult. Often things that will win over a white middle 
class baby will only startle or make the black infant more fearful, (e.g. 
swinging in the air). 

One area is open to question as a possible positive side to the issue 
of testing black two-year- olds. The traditionally negative "terrible 
two's" syndrome appears not to be there. These babies are passive and 
accepting probably because of their inhibitions, but this may provide 
a little help in the test situation.” 

In spite of the above reservation we were committed to the Bay ley 
Scales and will therefore report the data although their reservations 
must be taken quite seriously. 

On the basis of the data in Earl Schaefer's project with infants 
in Washington, we decided to add a measure of task orientation to the 
mental and motor scales. Table 3.23 presents the task orientation items 
used by Schaefer from the Bayley Infant Behavior Profile. We did this 
because we thought that task orientation rather than score, considering 
the comments of the testers, might differentiate among the groups. 
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Schaefer's Task Oriented Items from the Bayley Infant Behavior Profile^ 

4. Object Orientation^ 

7. Goal Directedness 



8. Attention Span 

9. Cooperativeness 
36. Test Adequacy^ 



Group 


Age 


X 


SD 


Experimental (N=28) 


21 Months 


25.5 


5.3 


Control (N=30) 




24.4 


5.2 


Experimental (N=27) 


27 Months 


26.8* 


6.5 


Control (N=29) 




22.9 


6.4 



^Personal correspondence with Earl Schaefer 

All items on 9 point scale, except test adequacy, which is a 

5 point scale. 

Maximum possible score = 41 
♦Higher than controls, ^ ^ .05 

Assignment of half the former experiments Is to the control popu- 
lation and half the former controls to experimental population at twelve 
months was done from a table of random numbers. However, as we saw in 
Table 3.22, this may have led to unmatched groups. We, therefore, use 
the scores on the Griffiths Scale as covariates to examine whether the 
randcmization had worked out in fact. Table 3.24 presents the Griffiths 
scores at 12 months and the unadjusted Bayley means. Table 3.25 pre- 
sents the adjusted Bayley scale means after all of the Griffiths scales 
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TAuLl 2 m 

Test Scores Means at 12 aui> 2‘i Months, 
Before /idj as ircul. of Bay ley Means 





Group 


Variables 


Exp. (2 years) 


1 E/C (first year ! 
i only (N=28) 


C/E (second year 
only (N=20) 


Control 

(N=26) 


GIQ 


111.08 


111.82 


T" 

1 


109. 10 


• 106.31 

1 

1 


Locomotor 


118.31 


I 

1 126.23 

1 




122. 70 


1 

119.16 


Personal- 

1 

Social 


108.55 


1 

\ 

107.57 




107.80 


t 

♦ 

i 103.06 

f 


Hearing^ & 

Speech 

i 


101.65 


99.42 




95.87 


1 

95.47 


1 

Eye & Ihind | 


i 

113.97 


114.93 




111.00 


106.95 


Performance 


112.11 


! 110.68 

1 

r 




109.20 


108.03 


Bayley Ifental | 


85.64 1 


1 

1 80. 39 




1 

87. 95 

1 


85. 56 


May ley Motor 


102.28 


95.93 




1 

102.95 


102.65 


Bayley Task 
Orientation 


22.60 


23.57 


! 


26.90 


25.54 



TABLE 3.25 

Adjusted Bayley Scale Means 



Variables 


Exp. 2 years 


Exp. 1st yr. 


Exp. 2nd yr. 


Control 


F 


Mental 


85.39 


79.52 


88.10 


86.63 


2.16 


Motor 


103.15 


95.27 


102.03 


103.24 


.59 


Task Oriented 


22.25 


23.39 


26.83 


26.12 


2.10 
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hsd been used us covariates. The F ratio indicates that this procedure, 
although conservative, did not afTect the means to any substantial degree. 
On the basis of the data in Table. 3. 25, the hypothesis that experimental 
groups would be superior to controls on the Bayley Scales must be rejected . 
Although we find differences when the Series data is used, thesv dif- 
ferences are not observable on the Bayley Scales under the conditions 
in which these children are evaluated. , 

Hypothesis 2C was that children in experimental groups would have 
more awareness of color and race than would control children. This 
hypothesis had been developed by Dr. Jacquelin Goldman, whose report 
follows: 

This study was designed to investigate the importance of the ability 
to learn on the basis of color for the appearance of racial awareness 
in young white and Negro children. Racial awareness has been studied 
and confirmed in children at three years of age by several investigators 
(Clark & Clark, 1940; Landreth & Johnson, 1953; Norland, 1958; Springer, 
1950; Stevenson & Steward, 1958). More recently. Norland has found that 
white children and particularly white southern children, could recog- 
nize white and Negro photographs as such and that white children, when 
asked which child they looked most like, made more frequent like-race 
choices than did Negro children. 

Fowler (1962),, has surveyed cognitive learning in infancy and child- 
hood and reports that color discrimination is well-developed by ages 
three and four. This fits within the overall organization suggested 
for cognitive development by Piaget, as the transitional period between 
motor behavior and toward internalization and conceptual activities. 
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Harry (1967), reviewed the literature with regard to the color concept, 
color learning and discrimination, and found that form precedes color 
as the basis for discrimination In children and that color Is probably 
firmly established as an abstract concept between the ages of 2% and 
4 years of age. 

In a study using only white subjects, Harry (1967) examined chil- 
dren between two and five years of age. She sound the biggest Incre- 
ment In racial awareness and In color learning occurred between ages 
three and four. Some of her subjects who did not perform on a photo- 
graph sorting test could Identify Negroes when asked to do so. Her 
results did not Indicate that either racial awareness or color learning 
as such were necessary prerequisites for each other. 

If, as the work of Piaget, Gray, Hunt, and others suggest, the Input 
of patterned e9q>erlence Is lnq>ortant In providing the basis for general- 
ised abstract concepts, then children who have such early experience 
should develop concepts such as race earlier and more stably than chil- 
dren who have none or little of this type of experience. 

Although we do not have an arbitrary age at which Investigators 
sgi^se that racial awareness occurs, the earliest limits seem to be 
around 18 months to two years. Children of this age range, therefore, 
art the appropriate subjects for this investigation. Likewise we 
assume that the patterned Input, small though It may be, derived from 
participation In an enrlcho^nt study, should facilitate the develop- 
ment of racial awareness. If so. It may be expected that: for both 
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while and Negro children, racial awareness (-1A) will not occur unless the 
subjects demonstrate ability to learn a tasl' based upon the use or color. 
Both white and Negro children will show greater RA and color learning 
(CL), according to the amount of time spent in the project. Negro chil- 
dren will show greater RA and CL according to the amount of time spent 
in the project (includes a group of Negro children with no experience 
in the project). 



Method 

Subjects 

It w»8 originally planned to choose children on the basis of race and 
length of time within the project. Fifteen children were planned for 
groups with two years participation during the first year only, partici- 
pation during the second year only and control subjects. It was expected 
that a full representation could be obtained for the Negro sample but not 
for the white sample. The actual representation is shown in Table A. 

The original design had to be discarded because of the poor representation. 

( 

TABLE A 



Representation 



Experience 

Group 



Negro 

Male Fema 1 e 



White 

Male Female 



Two Years 
First Year 
Second Year 
Control 



7 6 2 2 

7 9 0 0 

7 6 4 2 

7 4 12 

28 25 " 7 6 



Total 



53 



13 
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Procedure 

The same general procedure was used with this study as that employed 
by Harry (1967). The child was made comfortable with the examiner (Parent 
Educator) and invited to play a game. If he was willing the examiner 
placed before the child ten photographs, five Negro and five white, and 
asked the child to sort them. Harry’s study had shown that some very 
young children (around the ages of our children) would not respond to 
the instruction "put the ones that go together in a pile" but would 
respond to "the ones that look alike to you" or "the ones that play 
together." Our present instructions were modified to get the baby to 
sort with more specific instructions: "the ones you like, the pretty 

ones, daddy, momiDy, light, dark," Just as in Harry's study, if any 
sortings were done on the basis of race, the child was considered 

racially aware. This initial racial awareness test was considered a 
pretest, 

Neixt the child was presented with m set of csrds^ If he selected 

the color card (only one of five cards) he was rewarded verbally and 
with an Individually chosen reinforcement (candy, potato chips, or 
some other preferred food). If the children made an error, the correct 
card was pointed out and children were presented the next set of cards. 

Five consecutive correct responses was the criterion for learning. The 
maximum number of trials presented to any child was 20. Regardless of 
the total number of correct responses, a subject was considered a non- 
learner If he did not score five consecutive correct trials. 

Following the pretest and the color learning task the children were 
retested on the racial awareness task. 




Inspection of the data indicated that the procedures for Part III. 

1 

in which the children were retested after the color learning task, did 
not result in adequate sampling to test the hypothesis that color learn- 
ing was necessary for racial awareness. Because of the small sample 
size only a few more global questions could be addressed by the data. 

Most of the children could not be considered racially aware on 
the photograph task. The probability of correct solution was .167 for 
any given trial and .67 for one significant trial in the six trials 
given each child. The fact that so many children could not perform 
the task at such lenient levels probably indicates the task difficulty 
at this age level. As Table B indicate^ the performance of the chil- 
dren does not exceed that expected by chance bn the racial awareness 

task. Results at less than chance level on the racial awareness task 

TABLE B 

Racial Awareness: Pretest 



Group 


Negro 


White 


Experimental 


25 (65%) 


2 (j0%) 


Control 


3 (20%) 


2 (67%) 



could have been due to task difficulty, to lack of racial awareness, 
to awareness but irrelevance of the concept to the task as perceived 
by the children, or to some other variable. If so, then all experience 
groups and both racial groups should be distributed proportionally for 
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racial awareness even at below chance level of performance. This was the 
next question addressed by the data. 

Considering only the Negro sample, when all experience groups were 
pooled and tested against control children on the pretest (Part I), it 
was found that experience children tended to be more racially aware 
(Chi Square = 2.42, df = 1, .20^/>. 10). On the color learning task 
analysis indicated that control children tended to learn the task 
better than experience groups ((3ii Square = 3.72, df = 1, .10<^^.05). 

(kmparison by race was even more limited. The thirteen white 
children were matche<'; with 13 Negro children for experience and control 
conditions. Fisher's exact probability test was calculated for both 
the pretest racial awareness and for color learning. Both tests yielded 
a probability of .34, indicating no racial differences either in aware- 
ness or learning. 

The results of this study must be considered highly tentative 
because of small sample size and incomplete tests of the original 
hypotheses. Only the third hypothesis could be approached, and that 
was in a reduced sense which pooled all experience groups. 

Discussion 

The present findings suggest that across all children neither race 
nor experience affects racial awareness in children between two and 
three years of age. Within subjects analyses indicate that among Negro 
children in our sample, children tended to be more racially aware if 
they were ' in an enriched experience group, but they did not perform 
better on the color task. Because of the limited data, relationship 
between color learning and awareness could not be studied. 




Limited as these results are they are consistent with the view that 
experience does not affect basic capacity to learn, but that it may 
influence early acquired knowledge, in this case on a dimension which 
plays an important part in developing personal and social identity. 

Harry's study found that some children were able to identify photo- 
graphs by race even when they did not sort for race in a free choice 
situation. Most of her children did not sort for race before age three. 

by Ricciuti (1965) indicates babies 12—24 months of age can group 
three-dimensional objects. It may be that the racial awareness task, 
being two-dimensional, is too ccxnplex to test adequately for racial 
awareness, and that the current procedure, which works well with subjects 
above three years of age, should be put in a three-dimensional format for 
administration to younger children. 

^pothesis 3 was that at the end of their second year of life chil- 
dren whose mothers were educated in only the first year would be develop- 
mentally more advanced than children whose mothers were educated only 
in the second year. Both the series and the Bayley dhta lead (Table 3.25) 
* rejection of this hypothesis. Table 3.26 presents the series data 
on those who received stimulation in the first year only versus those 
who received it in the second year only. 

On the basis of a signs test, the hypothesis that first year only 
would be su perior to second year only must be rejected . The second year 
only group was clearly superior to those who were stimulated in the 
first year only. When the more stringent analysis represented in Thble 
3.22 is applied, which takes into account both 12 and 24 months scores 
for the same children, the difference is more sharply defined. At the 
12 month point, for those children on whom we had both year series data. 
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'.'ALL-. '..2r 



Corps riser. 


o.' I i r.st 


Vf :m Or’y 


V ’ : ^ c(,r- 


' Vrar 


JT. ^ ^ 






2^ Mor.^ 


h s ;yi r ) f* 


Per.' on anc< 










First 


Year Onl}’ 


(,\=32) 


Second 


Year Only 


(N=17) 




?li_ 


^2 


P 




n?. 


P 


Series VI 1 


32 


12 


. 38 


17 


5 


.29 


2 


32 


8 


.25 


17 


6 


.35 


3 


32 


22 


.69 


17 


13 


. 76 


4 


32 


28 


. 88 


17 


15 


.88 


5 


32 


23 


. 72 


17 


13 


.76 


6 


32 


27 


.84 


17 


16 


.94 


7 


32 


13 


.41 


17 


9 


.53 


8 


31 


26 


.84 


17 


17 


1.00 


Series VII 1 


32 


6 


. 19 


17 


8 


.47 


2 


32 


17 


.53 


17 


11 


.65 


3 


32 


8 


.25 


17 


6 


.35 


4 


32 


12 


00 

CO 

« 


17 


9 


.53 


5 


32 


5 


.16 


17 


4 


.24 


6 


32 


0 


.00 


17 


4 


.24* 


7 


31 


5 


.16 


17 


7 


.41 


8 


32 


28 


.88 


17 


14 


.82 


Series VIII 1 


32 


5 


.16 


17 


7 


.41 


2 


32 


22 


-69 


17 


13 


.76 


3 


31 


2 


.06 


16 


1 


.06 


4 


32 


1 


.03 


17 


2 


.12 


5 


29 


0 


.00 


15 


0 


.00 


6 


31 


2 


.06 


17 


0 


.00 


7 


32 


2H 


.91 


17 


16 


.94 


8 


30 


8 


.27 


17 


8 


.47 



* / < .05, two-tailed test 
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the first year on^y children were n.ore successfiil than the secon.! year 
only children. This status is drastically reversed at the 24 month point 
when the second year only children are more successful on 18 out of 22 
series items on which there are differences. The Bayley data indicate 
that, although differences are not statistically significant, the first 
year only group has the lowest mean scores. 

For this population, using this particular program, the hypothesis 
that earlier intervention would be more powerful was not supported. What- 
ever made the experimental group better than the control children at the 
end of the first year were washed out by two years of age, and stimu- 
lation via parent education in the second year enabled children who 
received only this to be superior to those whose mothers were home visited 
in the first year. This should not be taken to mean that the "critical 
period hypothesis must be rejected. There are many missing links be- 
tween an adequate test of that hypothesis and what was actually carried 
out in this project. We will comment further on these results in the 
next chapter when we discuss implications of our findings. 

hypothesis 4 was that at the end of the first year of life children 
whose mothers were educated in the series would be more highly developed 
than those mothers who received a different pattern of instruction of an 
equal length of time. In order to test this hypothesis, group E 2 (series) 
and group C 3 (other materials) were compared on both the series and 
Griffiths. The Griffiths data are presented in Table 3.27 and the Series 
data on 3.28. There is no significant difference in proportion of suc- 
cesses between the two groups. The £3 group was better on fourteen items 
and the C 3 group better on sixteen. These children were all tested on the 
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Series in their homes by examiners who had no knowledge of group assign- 
ment. There are no significant differences on the Griffiths Scale 
variables. 

TABLE 3.27 

Means and Standard Deviations of Series and Other Curriculum Infants 
on the "Griffiths Mental Development Scale" at 12 Months 



Griffiths 

Variables 


Series 

X 


(N=15) E 2 
SD 


Other 
X * 


(N=19) C 3 
SD 


GIQ 


109.80 


8.19 


110.53 


9.41 


Locomotor 


115.31 


17.50 


124.83 


19.05 


Personal- 










Social 


108.54 


5.33 


111.68 


8.67 


Rearing U 










Speech 


101.70 


10.63 


98.30 


17.61 


Qre & Hand 


113.38 


12.77 


113.20 


11.42 


Performance 


109.04 


12.80 


104.61 


12.32 



This finding did not surprise us in view of the statements by Weikart 
and Palmer at the May, 1969 conference of the Social Science Research 
Council in which they reported that, in their stimulation and intervention 
programs, children who were taught or exposed to different curricula did 
not differ in their performance. Further, as we indicated in Chapter 2, 
the materials developed for the C 3 group, although different from the 
series, overlap substantially in many respects. A significant factor 
seems to be that the curriculum be scxnewhat systematic, planned and speci- 
fic, rather than that it relate primarily to a single, theoretical posi- 



tion. 



TABLK 3 



Proportions of Sijcccss<*s on Series Items a I 12 Months, 
Scrif-s Curriotilum and Oth('r Cnrric ilum 







Series (E 2 ) 

(N=15) 

rh 1 


Other (C 3 ) 
(N=18)‘ 

ni no 


P 


Series IV 


1 


15 


5 


.33 


18 


5 


.28 




2 


15 


12 


.80 


18 


14 


.78 




3 


15 


10 


.67 


18 


13 


.72 




4 


15 


14 


.93 


18 


16 


.89 




5 


15 


11 


. 73 


16 


10 


.63 




6 


15 


4 


.27 


18 


2 


.11 


Series V 


1 


15 


12 


.80 


18 


13 


.72 




2 


15 


8 


.53 


18 


15 


.83 




3 


13 


2 


.15 


16 


0 


.00 




4 


15 


10 


.67 


18 


10 


.56 




5 


15 


2 


.13 


17 


7 


.41 




6 


15 


5 


.33 


18 


7 


.39 




7 


15 


5 


.33 


18 


8 


.44 




8 


15 


4 


.27 


18 


3 


.17 


Series VI 


1 


15 


0 


.00 


18 


0 


.00 




2 


15 


0 


.00 


18 


0 


.00 




3 


15 


6 


.40 


18 


7 


.39 




4 


15 


1 


.07 


18 


4 


.22 




5 


14 


0 


.00 


18 


8 


.44* 




6 


15 


4 


.27 


18 


8 


.44 




7 


15 


8 


. 53 


18 


8 


.44 




8 


15 


4 


.27 


16 


5 


.31 


Series VII 


1 


13 


*3 


.23 


17 


7 


.41 




2 


14 


2 


.14 


18 


3 


.17 




3 


14 


0 


.00 


18 


5 


.28* 




4 


14 


1 


.07 


18 


1 


.06 




5 


14 


0 


.00 


18 


0 


.00 




6 


14 


0 


.00 


16 


0 


.00 




7 


14 


0 


.00 


18 


1 


.06 




8 


14 


8 


.57 


17 


11 


.65 


^ries VIII 


1 


14 


1 


.07 


18 


0 


.00 




2 


13 


1 


.08 


17 


4 


.24 




3 


14 


0 


.00 


18 


0 


.00 




4 


14 


1 


.07 


18 


1 


.06 




5 


10 


0 


.00 


11 


0 


.00 




6 


11 


0 


.00 


16 


0 


.00 




7 


14 


2 


. 14 


18 


8 


.44 




8 


14 


1 


.07 


15 


1 


.07 



.05, two-tailed test 
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Since we found no differences between these stinulation groups, we 
then asked whether these groups, when conbined, differed from their own 
control g^oup of babies who were born when they were born and randonly 
assigned to the control condition. Table 3.29 presents the data on the 
Griffiths Scales which indicate that on two of the scales. Speech and 
Hearing and Personal- Social, the children whose parents were in the 
parent education program were superior to the control children. As in 
the case of all the babies who have been tested at age one, the Loco- 
motor scores are the highest and Speech and Hearing are the lowest. 

1ABLE 3.29 

Means and Standard Deviations, New Experimental Children 

Their Controls (G 4 ) on the 
"Griffiths Mental Development Scale" 





Experimental (N-34) 


Control 


(N«23) 


Variables 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


General 










Qootient 


110.21 


8.90 


107. 57 


7.17 


Locomotor 


120.62 


18.98 


120.84 


17. 07 


Personal- 






105.61 


9.20 


Social 


110. 30« 


7. 55 






Hearing h 










Speech 


99.80«« 


15.03 


89.89 


7.44 


4re h Hand 


113.28 


12.03 


111.57 


9.46 


Performance 


106.57 


12.72 


109.09 


9.43 


* 


.025, one-tailed 


test 








.005, one-tailed 


test 
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gypotheala 5 via that there would be no difference between thoae 
children whoae nothera received no Inatructlon or vlalta and thoae vhoae 
■othera had monthly vlalta from nuraea during the flrat year. T^blea 
3.30 and 3.31 preaent the data. We ralaed thla hypotheala becauae of the 
notion held by acme people that mere aoclal reinforcement or preaence 
of a vlaltor in the home might have acme effect on the motivational 
pattern of the mother and thua on the behavior and development of the 
child. 

TABLE 3.30 

Meana and Standard Devlatlona on the "Griff itha 
Mental Development Scale" (12 Montha) 



Scale 


Bhrae 

X 


Vlalta (H>17) 
SD 


Mb Vlalt 
X 


(»>28) 

SD 


General 


Quotient 


105.7 


8.2 


108.9 


11.0 


Locomotor 


117.3 


14.3 


120.8 


17.8 


Peraonal- 


Social 


103.8 


8.0 


106.5 


10.4 


■aarlng k 


Speech 


92.1 


11.0 


96.4 


14.6 


Ib^e k Hand 


107.0 


11.9 


108.8 


8.6 


Performance 


108.1 


12.8 


111.2 


15.7 



lAble 3.30 Indlcatea that there la no algnlf leant difference on the 
Grlffltha Seale between the pure control population and thoae who received 
monthly vlalta from the nuraea. Table 3.31 Indlcatea that where there 
are algnlfieant dlfferencea between the nurae group and the controla on 
aerlea material, the dlfferencea favor the pure control population. 




L 
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TABLE 3.n" 



Proportion of Successes on Series Items at 12 Months 
of Visited and Unvlsited Control Infants 







Nurse 

ni 


Visit 

ng 


(N=17) 

P 


Pure 

ni 


Control 


(N=15) 

P 


Series V 


1 


17 


10 


.59 


15 


10 


.67 




2 


17 


16 


.94 


15 


11 


.73 




3 


17 


3 


.18 


14 


3 


.21 




4 


17 


5 


.29 


15 


10 


.67* 




5 


17 


1 


.06 


14 


3 


.21 




6 


17 


7 


.41 


15 


6 


.40 




7 


17 


5 


.29 


15 


9 


.60 




8 


17 


1 


.06 


14 


3 


.21 


Series VI 


1 


17 


0 


.00 


15 


0 


.00 




2 


17 


0 


.00 


15 


0 


.00 




3 


17 


15 


.88 


15 


3 


. 20* 




4 


17 


1 


.06 


14 


2 


.14 




5 


17 


1 


.06 


15 


8 


.53* 




6 


17 


4 


.24 


15 


6 


.40 




7 


17 


3 


.18 


14 


4 


.29 




8 


17 


1 


.06 


14 


1 


.07 


Series VII 


1 


17 


1 


.06 


14 


3 


.21 




2 


17 


0 


o 

o 

• 


15 


4 


.27* 




3 


17 


1 


.06 


15 


2 


.13 




4 


17 


0 


.00 


15 


0 


.00 




5 


17 


2 


.12 


15 


0 


.00 




6 


17 


0 


.00 


15 


0 


.00 




7 


17 


0 


.00 


15 


2 


.13 




8 


17 


14 


.82 


15 


10 


.67 


Series VIII 


1 


17 


0 


.00 


15 


1 


.07 




2 


17 


2 


.12 


14 


1 


.07 




3 


17 


0 


.00 


15 


0 


.00 




4 


17 


0 


.00 


15 


0 


.00 




5 


16 


0 


.00 


14 


0 


.00 




6 


17 


0 


.00 


14 


0 


.00 




7 


17 


0 


.00 


15 


6 


.40* 




8 


16 


0 


.00 


15 


0 


.00 



two-tailed test 
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However on m eigne teet, the dlfferencee between nuree vlelted end control 
on the nunber of Itene paeeed le not elgnlf leant. Beceuee of thle find- 
ing, theee two control groupe have been coablned Into a alngle population 
for all other analyaea of the data and for aaelgment to eecond year groupe. 

Su—ary 

Generally the reaulta concerning our flret objective, that the uae 
of dleadvantaged woaen aa Parent Educatora of Indigent nothera of Infanta 
and young children would enhance the developnent of theae Infanta, aupport 
that It haa been achieved. The children whoae nothera were In the project 
f#r the total length of tine are auperlor at one year of life on both 
aerlea teata and Orlffltha Soalea, and at the end of two years on aerlea 
perfaenaiMe. Children whoae nothera received parent education in the 
aecond year are auperlor to thoae whoae npthera received no auch Infor- 
natlon. The children of nathera who were alnply vlalted and obaerved 
periodically, but who received no Infomatlon, did not perfem any dlf- 
than children who were not vlalted at all. The nature of the 
curriealufe, Inaofar aa the aerlea naterlal and the nontheoretical naterlala 
are concerned, did not aeen to natter In thla early phaae of life. The 
one faypatheala which waa not aupported waa that children whoae nothera 
were In the project In the flrat year would be better than thoae who 
received hone vlalta only the aecond year, and better than control chil- 
dren at the aecond year point. 

Although we will dlacuaa Inpllcatlona at length In the laat chapter, 
a brief atatenent aeena appropriate here. What do theae flndlnga nean? 

If we recall that we were dealing with nothera who entered the project 
with low aelf-eateen and with feellnga of external orientation, who In 
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actuality were visited only about two-thirds of the tine for which they 
were scheduled, and this was sinply once a week, who received no additional 
incentives or support for the life situation, whose children were ill at 
least ten percent of the tine, the results are very positive. Changes 
were wrought with nininal intervention and nininal support. The failure 
to coBfim our expectation of "first year only" raises doubts as to 
■aintenance of change. We have already seen in nunerous conpensatory 
prograns that change is not naintained. The longitudinal study of these 
children, now underway, will allow us to explore that issue in nore depth. 
Here we can only say that the use of Parent Educators drawn fron disad- 
vantaged populations, who received only a nonth or so of concentrated 
training and relatively little supervision, were able to perfora their 
Job, Maintain contact with nothers, and bring about soaie aeasurable dif- 
ferences in the children. 

Results in Relation to the Second Objective 
The second objective of the prograa was to bring about a change in 
the aether's perception of herself and in her language behavior. We 
reported earlier that aothers entered our project with generally low 
self-eSteea and with generally nore external orientations than did sene 
other populations who have been studied with the sane Measures. Given 
a nininal Intervention prograa such as this, could change be brought 
about? Our hope was that through participation in the prograa a Mother 
would learn to work with her child and would be able to see her child 
develop, which would lead to growth in her self-esteen and in her feelings 




that she had aore control over her environnent. 
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Hy pot heal 8 6 was that nothera who received Inatructlon In the pro- 
graa would have higher expectancy of Internal control than thoae who did 
not receive Inatructlon. We were able to teat thla hypotheala on thoae 
■othera who entered the program beginning In the auamer of 1967 and whoae 
bablea reaehad one year of age In the auner and fall of 1968. There 
were 26 experimental mothera on whom we had two Social Reaction Inven- 
terlea, one when the baby waa three montha of age and a aecond when 
the baby waa twelve montha of age, and 24 control mothera who met the 
aame condition. In order to allow for the difference In preteat meana, 
we performed a two-way analyala of variance with repented meana to teat 
whether or not the movement of the eKperimemtnl mothera tomnyd more 
internal control might he attributed to the treatment. Ihble 3.32 pre- 
aenta both the meana and the analyaia of variance information. Tbe data 
indieate that tbe experimental mothera at tbe ogmpletlom ef 9 montM dC 
inatructlon had moved toward a more internal orientation. Tbe imteraetlam 
effect indicatea that the amount of mavcment of the e x p eri memtala caaqpared 
te tbe mae gaat of the contrela cammet be attributed to chance. An F of 
1.12 la aignificant at the .09 level on the one-tailed teat which fita 
our bjpotheaia. %potheaia 6 ia ccmfirned . .The program doea have an 
effect on the internal orientation of nothera In the flrat year. 

gypotheala 7 . We had two language hypotheaea. ^ypotheaia 7 waa that 
the language codea of the mother would be affected, and 9 that the para- 
llngulatic language behavior of the mother would be Influenced by parti- 
cipation. We are not able to report the language code data at thla tine. 
All of the prelininaiy woih haa been done and our problena are in computer 
programing and data analyala. We will render a aupplementary rej^rt on 
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lABLE 3.32 

Analysis of Variance, SRI Score by Treatnent Group 



Group 


Pre Means 


Post Means Marginal Means 


Eaperlnental (Ks30) 


10.46 


8.69 


9.58 


Control (Ifs26) 


9.8/ 


9.67 


9.77 


Marginal 


10.18 


9.16 




- 


Source of Variation 


Sini Square 


DF 


Mean Squares F 


Between Subjects 




49 




A. Between Groups 


.94 


1 


.94 .04 


Subjects VI thin 








Groups 


1117.68 


48 


24.53 5.00 


Vlthln Subjects 




50 




B. Pre-Post 


24.41 


1 


24.41 


AB Interaction 


15.21 


1 


15.21 3.12* 


BX Subject Vlthln 








Groups 


234.29 


40 


4.88 



this particular hypothesis. Dr. IforMn Markel of the CosMunlcatlon Sciences 
Laboratory has been analyzing these data and will write the suppleaentary 
report for ^rpothesls 7. 

^pothesls 8 was that nothers who were educated In the series would 
have higher feelings of self-esteen than those who were not Instructed. 

The sane two-way aiwlysis of variance design was used to test this hypo- 
thesis as that used to test ^fpothesls 6. Tables 3.32 through 3.36 pre- 
sent the data. Ihillke the case of Internal orientation hypothesis, this 
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hypothesif s was not supported . Involveuent In the program for the 9-aonth 
period of time for the experimental mothers who Joined the program In 
June, 19i»7, did not affect their self-reports of self-esteem. 

1ABLE 3.33 

Anal) . ' of Variance, Autonomy Factor of How I See 
Myself Scale by Treatment Group 



Group 


Pre Means 


Post Means 


Marginal Means 


Experimental (Ifs30) 


23.13 


22.67 


22.90 




Control (]|s26) 


23.34 


24.88 


24.11 




Marginal 


23.23 


23.70 








Source of 
Varlatlom 


Sun Squares 


DF 


Mean Squares 


P 


Between Subjects 




55 






A. Between Groups 


41.13 


1 


41.13 


1.14 


Subjects Within 










Groups 


1950. 71 


54 


36.12 




Within Subjects 




55 






B. Pre-Post 


7.94 


1 


7.94 


.64 


AB Interaction 


28.06 


1 


28.06 


2.26 


BX Subject Within 










Groups 


669.96 


54 


12.41 
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lABL!! 3.34 

Anslysis of Variance, Interperaonal Adequacy Factor 
of How I See Mjraelf Scale by Treatnent Group 



Group 


Pre Means 


Post Means Marginal Means 


Experlnental (IlaSO) 


58.43 


57.57 


58.00 


Control (11^26) 


64.77 


62.65 


63.71 


Marginal 


61.37 


59.93 


• 




Source of Variation 


Sun Squares 


DF 


Mean Squares F 


Between Subjects 




55 




A. Between Groups 


908.73 


1 


906.73 4.13* 


Subjects Within 








Groups 


11872. 19 


54 


219.86 


Within Subjects 




56 




B. Pre-Post 


61.81 


1 


61.81 1.05 


AB Interaction 


10. 77 


1 


10. 77 . 18 


BE Subject Within 








Groups 


669.96 


54 


12.41 



* two-tailed teat 

Table 3.34 indicates that there was a sicni^icant difference between 



thS control and the ezperinental nothers at entry point in their feeling 
of Interperaonal Adequacy, the experlnental group being significantly 
lower. Halther changed narkedly during the 9-nonth interval, so that 
the experinentsl nothers still report relatively low aelf-estinates. The 
sane pheneaenon is present in relation to estlnates of Physical Appearance 
(Table 3.35). That is, the control nothers rated thenselves higher at 
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both beginning and end than did the experinental mothers. Table 3.36 
indicates that both the experinental and control mothers ccmblned 
reported significantly more favorably attitudes toward self in relation 
to teachers and school at the time their children were 12 months old 
than th^ had when the children were 3 nonths old. Ifa>wever, the inter- 
action effect is not significant so that the gains of the experimental 
mothers did not exceed that of the control mothers. 

TABLE 3.35 

Analysis of Variance, Physical Appearance FSctor of 
How I See Ifyself Scale by Treatment Group 



Group 


Pre Means 


Post Means 


Iferginal Means 


Experimental (N«30) 


23.10 


23.43 


23.27 


Control (Ns26) 


26.77 


27.88 


27.32 


Marginal 


24.80 


25.50 






Source of Variation 


Sum Squares 


DF 


Mean Squares F 


Between Subjects 




55 




A. Between Groups 


459.23 


1 


459.23 7.88* 


Subjects Within 








Groups 


3147.69 


54 


58.29 


Within Subjects 




56 




B. Pre-Post 


14.61 


-L 


14.61 .80 


AB Interaction 


4.26 


1 


4.26 .23 


BX Subject Within 








Groups 


983.69 


54 


18.22 



♦ ^,^. 01 , two-tailed test 
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lABLE 3.36 

Analysis of Variance, Teacher- School Factor of 
How I See Itself Scale by Treatnent Group 



Group 


Pre Means 


Post Means 


Marginal Means 


Experinental (Ns30) 


21.73 


22.53 


22.13 


Control (Ns26) 


21.35 


23.77 


22.56 


Marginal 


21.55 


23.11 






Source of Variation 


Sub Squares 


DF 


Mean Squares F 


Between Subjects 




55 




A . Between Groups 


5.04 


1 


5.04 .29 


Subjects Within 








Groups 


940.26 


54 


17.41 


Within Subjects 




56 




B. Pre-Post 


72.34 


1 


72.34 6.22« 


AB Interaction 


18.32 


1 


18.32 


BQL Subject Within 








Groups 


627.57 


54 


11.62 



♦ ^^.05, two-tailed test 



Hypothesis 9 was that Bothers who were educated in the Series would 
have different voice qualities (pitch, loudness, tenpo) than those who 
were not. Earlier work by liarkel indicated relationships between voice 
qualities and personality variables. Our expectation was that Bothers 
who were in the experiaental group would have a lover pitch, slower 
rate, SBOother texture, and louder voices. In order to test this hypo- 
thesis, portable tape recorders were taken into the hoses when the chlldicrn 
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were approximately twelve months of age, and each mother was asked to 
look at several Children's Apperception Test cards and make up a story 
to tell the child. Dr. Ifarkel had developed, prior to this project, a 
reliable methodology for assessing pitch, loudness, tempo, and texture 
and a total of 60 samples were sulmitted to his coders for blind evalua- 
tion. A test tape consisting of the responses of 60 subjects was made. 
The 60 voices were dubbed on to the test tape in random order; each 
voice was then identified by its test tape number. The test tape was 
rated for the voice qualities of pitch, loudness, tempo, and texture. 

The verbal labels attached to these scales, respectively, are: LOW-HIGH; 

S0FT-I/)UD; SLOW-FAST; SIKXXTH- ROUGH. These scales for pitch, loudness, 
and tempo were anchored by having a verbal label for each of 5 scale 
positions. For example, the scale for pitch was: very LOW, scmewhat 
U>W, average, somewhat HIGH, very HIGH. The scale positions were also 
numbered from 1 to 5, and the raters used these numbers to indicate 
their ratings. The scale for texture had 7 positions as a result of 
adding a "quiet" category on each side of the middle position. 

The raters were college students, with no special training in 
linguistics. They were trained to rate the voice qualities from train- 
ing tapes for these qualities developed by Markel. For the qualities 
of pitch, tempo, and texture there were 7 raters for the quality, of 
loudness there were 9 raters. A total of eight hours were used for 
training and rating. 

The reliability of the raters was estimated by the method developed 
by Ebel, and specifically followed the procedures described by Gilford 
(1954). The inter-rater reliabilities for the 4 qualities were as 
follows: pitch .91; loudness .92; tempo .88; texture .90. 
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The scores were translated into standard scores, with a nean of 50 
and a standard deviation of 10. Table 3.37 presents the data. 

TABLE 3.37 

Means and Standard Deviations on Paralinguistic Measures 







Groups 






Variables 


ExperiBental 
El + E/C 


(N=29) 


Control 

C/E, 


(N=31) 

C/C 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Pitch 


48.52 


9.21 


51.38 


8.23 


Loudness 


50. 25 


7. 93 


49.75 


8.22 


Teapo 


48. 57 


7.41 


51.24 


7.57 


Texture 


48.73 


7.42 


51.19 


8.11 



Although there were no significant differences between the groups 
on aiqr of these paralinguistic neasures, the experinental Bothers were 
softer in pitch, louder, slower in tenpo, and SBoother in texture. Thin 
suggests that the paralinguistic technique can be used for this type of 
research, that the neasures can be scored reliably, and that it does 
indicate trends in the expected direction. 

The data relating to the second objective indicate that only in the 
case of influencing the belief in internal versus external control were 
we successful in changing the Bothers' views of thenselves in any signi- 
ficant fashion. A progras of intervention as liBited as this one, which 
does not affect the total life conditions, probably could not be expected 



to Bake shifts in such a fundanental attitude as self-estees. It Bay be 
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that belief in Internal -external control is a more peripheral » situational 
variable and thus more amenable to change. It is important to know, how- 
ever, that even though the mother's attitude did not change, her behavior 
toward her Infant changed sufficiently to influence his growth. Anecdo- 
tal information reported at the end of this chapter will also indicate 
that mothers changed their behavior in several ways as a result of pro- 
gram participation. The parallngulstlc measure also offers some support 
for change. 

Further, the type of measure of the dependent variable of self-esteem, 
a self-report scale, may not have been a powerful enough Instrument to 
detect whatever changes might have occurred. Nevertheless, it was the 
only instrument at our disposal, and scores on it indicate a lack of 
movement. On the theoretical side, some clinicians have suggested that 
changes in attitude must precede changes in behavior. Our data suggest 
that we brought about behavioral changes, but that if there were attitude 
changes, we were unable to measure them effectively. We cannot say that 
behavior changes precede attitude changes, but our data suggests this 
as a strong possibility. 

When we entered this project, we realized that attempting to change 
a mother would be a rather difficult thing to do. We have demonstrated 
that mothers can learn. 

The "critical period" hypothesis is that there is an optimum time 
for learning particular skills or attitudes. Most often the position 
is taken that it is too late for the adult to learn. We do not believe 
so, and focused on the mother as learner. Our aim, of course, was to 
Influence child development, but our strategy was to do this by changing 
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the mother and the way she related to her Infant. In effect, we went at 
it the hard way. Our data on infants suggests that mothers did learn 
and that their infants profited even though our maternal measures do not 
show substantial personality change. 

Results Relating to Interaction Between 
First and Second Objectives 

Hypothesis 10 was that there would be positive correlation between 
the mother's expectancy of Internal control measured when her baby was 
six months old and the developmental level of the baby at year one and 
year two for those receiving instruction. Our reasoning was that mothers 
who felt they had more control over their environments might provide the 
type of setting for the child which would encourage him, and might pro- 
vide him with opportunities for performing in a superior fashion to those 
whose mothers felt they were mere victims of chance and fate. We figured 
that a mother who saw or felt that she made a difference would take parent 
education more seriously, be more likely to use what she was learning more 
systematically, and be more likely to encourage the child to learn. In 
order to use the series materials as a measure of developiental level, 
we simply scored the number of items that a child passed in the same 
way one might score any test. The varying population numbers for groups 
on Table 3.38 reflect the fact that we were able to test some children 
on the "Griffiths Mental Developmental Scale" when we were not able to 
secure series measures on them within the few weeks time span around the 
child's twelve-month birthday which we allotted for testing. 
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TABLE 3.38 

Relationships Between Maternal Expectancy of 
Internal Control and Child Perfoman-e 



Group and Variable 


X 


SD 


r 




];i + E/C (N=48) 










e Month SRI 


10.81 


3.46 






12 Month Series 


11.06 


4.23 


-.04 




Vj (N=21) 










( Month SRI 


10.67 


3.17 






12 Month Series 


16. S2 


3.90 


-.41* 




i:^ Bayley (N*23) 










Mental 


83.22 


11.83 


-.21 




Motor 


99.39 


17.30 


-.17 




6 Month SRI 


9.96 


3.62 






:Zl + E/C (Na53) 










a Month SRI 


10.91 


3.58 






General Quotient 


110.94 


18.26 


.02 




Loconotor 


121.07 


23.54 


.01 




Personal-* Social 


107.48 


17.08 


.00 




Hearing k Speech 


102.51 


20.63 


.06 




Eye Ik Hand 


112.72 


18.75 


.00 




Perforaance 


110.85 


20. 88 


.07 





. 05 10 
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The data on Table 3.38 indicate that generally the hypothesis must 
be rejected * The only correlation which approaches significance Is that 
for the experimental group of 21 children. The correlation Is In the 
right direction, because high scores on the SRI reflect an external belief. 

Hypothesis 11 was that there would be a positive correlation between 
the mother’s expectancy of Internal control measured when her baby was 
six months old and the amount of verbal activity of the mother. We used 
the verbal interaction measure described In the earlier section of this 
report In relation to the family situation to assess hypothesis 11. This 
hypothesis was based on a similar notion to that of Ifypothesls 10. That 
Is, we hypothesized the mother who possessed a lower (more positive) 
score would be more likely to Interact and attempt to stimulate her 
baby and exert control or Influence than would a mother who felt mere 
passive about manipulating her environment. In hypothesis 10 we did not 
Investigate directly the relationship between maternal behavior and mater- 
nal attitude, rejected in behavior, would Influence performance of the 
child. Here we attempted a more direct measure between maternal attitude 
and observed behavior. It will be recalled from our previous discussion 
that our measure of verbal Interaction Is very gross, and does not Indi- 
cate the actual verbal frequency In the home, but merely scores the pre- 
sence of certain types of verbal behavior at each home visit. There were 
57 families on whom we had six month SRI scores on the mother and a mini- 
mum of 17 home visits In the first year. These mothers were in the ori- 
ginal experimental groups consisting of those who stayed experimental in 
the second year (Ei) and those who were randomly assigned to a control 
condition In the second year (E/C). In spite of the crude measure of 
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verbal behavior , the relationship between the SRI score and the verbal 
means of mothers and adults as shown in Table 3.39 is in the expected 
direction. Hypothesis 11 is supported, although the correlations are 
of a low order. 



TABL^ 3.39 

Relationships Between Mother's Expectancy of Internal 
Control and Observed Verbal Behavior (N=57) 



Variables 


X 


SD 


r 


SRI at 6 Months 


10.89 


3.56 




Maternal Positive Verbal 


6.39 


2.50 


-.24* 


Itaternal Negative Verbal 


.56 


.52 


-.19 


Adult Positive Verbal 


8.21 


2.02 


-.28>i‘>i‘ 


Adult Negative Verbal 


.80 


.67 


-.21>»‘ 


Total Verbal 








Attitude Index 


.55 


.24 


-.21* 


* .05>/^a-.10 
•• ^ ^.05 



Observed itoternal Attitude 

The SRI and How I See Ityseif Scales are self-reports. We were 
concerned as to whether we could estimate how the mother felt about the 
project from her behavior on home visits. We had no direct measure, 
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nor did we ask the mother If she used the materials with her child during 
week. We used the Items on Table 3,40y which appear on the Parent 
Educator Weekly Report (PEWR) as Indicative of attitude.^ 

lABLE 3.40 

Items from Weekly Report for Attitude Index 



Series Information 

A) How did the mothering one react to your Instruct.lons? 

1. Looked at you while you were talking, and/or asked 

questions . 

2. Old other things while you were showing her how to do 

the exercise (examples of other things: straightened 

baby's clothes, looked around the room, did housework) 

3. Walked out of the room-^ahlle you were explaining thing? 

to her . 

4. Refused to do an exercise . 

5. Laughed at and/or scoffed at Instructions 

6. Other What? 



B) Mothering one's ablll^ to repeat exercises: 

1. Gould repeat exercises the Parent Educator had explained 

to her . 

2. Gould do part of the exercise by herself but needed your 

help . 

3. Gouldn't repeat exercises you had explained to her 

D) When the mothering one goes over last weeks' exercises with 

her child she: 

1. Doesn't know what she's doing . 

2. Knows what she's doing , 

E) When the mothering one goes over last weeks' exercises with her 

child she: 

1. Tries them on the child more than once If It doesn't go 

well the first time . 

2. (^ts discouraged or Is satisfied after doing them once 

even If It doesn't go well the first time . 

3. Does them more than <Mice even If It goes very well the 
first time 



iSee page 63 of Appendix Gr for more Information on development of this 
Index. 
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Table 3.40 continued 

F) How aiany interruptions were there during training that nade the 
■othering one stop the exercise for a tine? 



None » 1 , 2_ ,3 .4 

5^ , More ^ 



G) What kinds of interruptions were there? 

1. Mothering one had to care for another child 

2. An adult wanted something 

3. The phone rang 

4. Visitors cane 

5. The baby had to be fed 

6. The baby went to sleep 

7. Other 

8. Hone 



Missed Appointments and Delays 

C) How nany trips did you nake before you g^t to see the mothering 

one for this visit?^ 

D) Did the mothering one leawe a message for you on any of the trips? 

Yes No 



E) When you finally got to see the mothering one: 

1. She said nothing about missing her appointment 

2. She gave a confusing explanation 

3. She gave an understandable explanation 



Items A through G on Table 3.40 were completed by the Parent Edu- 
cator at the termination of a visit. We reasoned that a mother who 
could repeat the exercises, knew what she was doing, watched the Parent 
Educator demonstrate, and brooked few interruptions would be considered 
as displaying a positive attitude. Further, a mother who missed appoint- 
ments for other than illness reasons, or seemed to be avoiding the Parent 
Educator would be scored as displaying a negative attitude in addition 
to negative behaviors observed during the home visit. The items were 
converted into an attitude index so that we could test this index against 
other observed behaviors and child performance. The index had as its 
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parameters 's -1 ' t.(> •. J will i:e noted on Tabl'^ 3.29 snu '•* rb' 

tables In rt^iatli-n ' J?yr;oihefc< I"- 13 that the mothei*'? Tpoans '.vere over 
.5, indicp.tTyg 1 iy ' ^ v'ipv of the project, v^e h ?. ••3 c-.i-’f-d 

xhis inU"}fi i i; V / -.-ti.-. j ■ I 1 O': , ..o.r‘ -.ly yi/f. >*-*j a tior.obip ]}■■=» a 

self-report n^eas :."'- cj oi* . e-? ‘c ' :r.y t neai-ure (level op'f<i on r-'*.- baai? 
of observat lor.. As tne ca.v.' of tr;-- verbal s.oor.-s, the relationship 
is low but signirn.c 

Hypothesis 12 •.•■•:•"■( t-'av thr-ra r-’ou';.d be a fxss/.tive correlation betwen 
movement of the mol is. ? :.r " i.-.tw e', orientation tet'veen c'lv 

time she was assessed >'hon her op by r? c'onths old g/nd 21 cjonths old 
and success of the baty on seiics tasks nt his first birthdsy. Our 
reasoning here was that if a mother saw trie baby doing well, and someborv 
got the feeling that she was Instrinyertal in achieving thi^j she inight 
change her view to a more positive (internal) orientation. In order tc 
test this wv? developed a D or ch«oge score on the SRI which wna simply 
post minus pre so that a ne-rat-vt n:r-ber vx.rdu that the 'tcav-c 

had moved in an internal dli'cctlori. 

There were 30 families f re-, tta O'-’ ci f'.yl ijnonts*! grone on 

whom we had 6 and 21 month Sbi ccor .i r-r too 12 r ^-07 trv: 

series and Griffiths tests for the Vi-.b:i.ey, Tho^ -i were ih r I gni i ^ '-t 

correlations In this group bc^7 ?:-''-n Inlyr p: ..r; :.v • . r ^-.f 

the mott'or toward a »ore inter.-v :7 t;-. .-- h ^ 'rer-l 2 , 41 ; .'e 

ordar for • oorrelation to have hyen different tero at a probability 

level of ,05 It wo‘»bJ luive hub to ~ffhv <rr<ier of .35. hore of these 

correlations approached th-« ftapnltupc. 
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TABLE 3.41 

Relationships Between Mother's Change in Orientation 
and Child's Perfomance (N=30) 



Variables 


X 


SD 


r 


SRI Change (6 mo. -21 mo.) 


-.07 


3.75 




Griffiths General Quotient 


113.27 


9.68 


.10 


Locomotor 


122.23 


15.40 


00 

• 


Personal- Soc ia 1 


109.68 


8.08 


.03 


Hearing k Speech 


106.73 


15.31 


1 

• 

o 


lye k Hind 


113.77 


8.90 


.07 


Perfomance 


113.59 


15.07 


.17 


Twelve Month Series 


11.03 


4.05 


-.17 



Our data indicate that we were unable to establish anj evidence of 

clear relationships between maternal attitude as measured hf the Social 

Reaction Inventory and child perfomance measured either at the 12»month 

or 24-month point. To some degree, this finding corresponds with a host 

berhJ^n 

of studies on relationships teacher attitude and child perfomance. The 

A 

problem may be not only in the particular measures for both mother and 
child, or in the case of the clsiss.room, teacher and child, but also 
because attitude can be implemented through a variety of behaviors which 
then nay be interpreted by children in a variety of fashions. Our hypo- 
thesis was that something which night be "internal" to the mother would 
be tmnslated into smie action, visible and understandable to the child. 
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which would then be internalized by the child and reflected in a cog- 
nitive or intellectual action on a teat. There are nany ■lasing links 
and intervening variables in testing such a notion. Although it nay be 
sound froa a general child developaent theory point of view, we were 
obviously not able to denonstrate It with the type of infomation avail- 
able to us. We were able to show that there is a smII but positive 
i®w®hip between the nothei^ attitude and her observed behavior on 
a crude Measure of verbal activity. Qrpothesis 14 will explore whether 
that Beasure of verbal activity observable by the child is reflected 
in his perfomance. 
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Additional Hypotheses 

Since one of our objectives was to collect information on the 
homes, the logical derivative was to see whether differences in home 
conditions within the disadvantaged population with whom we were working 
might contribute to differential perfomiance within the e]q>erimental 
group. Hypotheses 13, 14 and 17 deal with that type of question. In 
order to test hypothesis 13, that situation variables such as density 
and crowding, multiple mothering, number of children, marital situation, 
mother's education and age, disruption during parent education visits, 
and mother's sex role expectation for the child would not be critical, 
we had to adopt several procedures and develop a variety of indices. 

The first home variable examined was that of density and crowding. 

In the earlier section on results relating to family factors we presented 
the overall data on density. To test this sub*hypothesis we correlated 
the density score with the Griffiths Scales at age one for the esqperi- 
mental groups of both years (E^ and E/C and C 3 ). Table 3.42 presents 
the data which indicate that for some reason density contributed to 
variance within the group for the second experimental group, but did not 
do so for the first. The aoiount of density in the two groups is not 
significantly different, nor are the Griffiths Scale scores. There is 
only one significant relationship between density and second year child 
performance variables and this for a very small group of four control 
youngsters on whom we had both sets of information. (Table 3.43) 
Generally, with the one noted exception, the hypothesis that there will 
be no difference in child perfonsance as a function of density and crowd** 
ing ia sustained. 
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TABLE n.42 

tlelalionsln ps Detw»?f>n Child Performance on the 
’’Griffiths Mental Development Scale” and 
Density of Home Conditions 



Groups and 



Variables 


X 


SD 


r to Density 


El + E/C (N=61) 
Density 


1.20 


.63 


• 


General Quotient 


112.31 


10.27 




Locomotor 


123.06 


18.18 


-.15 


Personal- Social 


109.31 


9.41 


-.13 


Hearing & Speech 


102.97 


14.66 


-.11 


JE^e & Hand 


113.82 


11.02 


-.15 


Performance 


112.33 


14. 18 


.03 



E 2 + C 3 (N=26) 



Density 


1.42 


.65 




General Quotient 


108.46 


3.59 


-.51* 


Locomotor 


118.82 


18.88 


-.37^ 


Personal- Social 


109. 94 


7.46 


-.42* 


Hearing & Speech 


97.90 


13.42 


-.51* 


Eye & Hand 


110.82 


10.49 


-.09 


Performance 


103. 78 


12.00 


-.37^ 
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TABLE 3.43 

Relationships Between Chi j cl Perfomance 
at 2 Years of Ago and Density of 
iioTii e Cond i t i on s 




Groups and 
Variables 


X 


SD 


r to Density 


El (N=23) 


Density 


1.15 


.63 




Bay ley Mental 


89.96 


11.24 


.22 


Motor 


100. 87 


16.43 


.15 


Task Orientation 


23.61 


9.27 


.23 


24 Month Series 


17.43 


4.51 


.00 


E/C (N=24) 


Density 


1.22 


.57 




Bay ley Mental 


79.83 


12.02 


.07 


Motor 


95.25 


26.53 


.11 


Task Orientation 


23.33 


7.45 


-.07 


24 Month Series 


15. 58 


4.53 


-.04 


C/E (N=14) 


Density 


1.11 


.65 




Bay ley Mental 


88.21 


10.48 


.19 


Motor 


97. 14 


31.98 


.40 


Task Orientation 


26.93 


3.37 


.28 


24 Month Series 


18.13 


5.45 


.41 


C/C (N=4) 


Density 


1. 73 


.46 




Bay ley Mental 


77. 50 


3.28 


.60 


Motor 


74. 25 


43.15 


-.95* 


Task Orientation 


24. 25 


4.26 


-.82 



.05 



mmm 
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Table 3.44 presents the Information on marital situation and 
Griffiths Scale scores. Although there are significant differences 
in the (Ej^ ^ E/C) group, (the original experimental group) and none 
for the E 2 + C 3 group (the second experimental), the overall picture 
suggests that the children of single mothers generally scored lower 
than the children of married mothers or of mothers who had once been 
married. There are a total of 36 scores across the three groups. 

The children of single mothers do poorest on 33 of the 36 scores. The 
three comparisons where this is not true are all in the E 2 C 3 group 
and are in the Eye-Hand and Locomotor variables. The data on marital 
status and performance on the Series at 12 months (Table 3.45) tends 
to support the trend found on the Griffiths Scales. The children of 
single mothers perform less well on five of the six possible compari- 
sons. In general, the hypothesis that there will be no differences 
because of marital situation ^ not supported . The children of mothers 
who are married or who were married seem to have a slight edge on those toho&e 
oiothers who were never married. 

When we examine the data on Bayley Scale performance in relation 
to marital status, (Table 3.46) the picture is not clear. Generally, 
in the Ej group the children of single mothers are best, as are the 
children of single mothers in the C/E group on the motor scale and 
task orientation, while in the E/C group the children of married moth- 
ers do better than the other two groups of children. The 24 month series 
data resemble the 12 month data. That is, on five of the six compari- 
sons, the children of single mothers perform poorest (See Table 3.45). 

*^*^*^^°** second year, the hypothesis is partially supported 
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TABLE 3.41 

Relationships Between Marital Status of Mother 
and Child Performance on the ''Griffiths 
Mental Development Scale" 



Status 



Group 


Atarried 


(N=36) 


Single 


(N=24) . 


Other 


(N=9) 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


El + E/C (N=69) 












• 


Griffiths General 






A 








Quotient 


114.31 


10.87 


107.04 


9.00 


115.22 


8.93 


Locomotor 


128.54 


18.54 


112.36® 


14.05 


125.51 


14.17 


Personal- 

Social 


110.17 


9.85 


106.84 


8. 77 


110.39 


8.73 


Hearing & 
Speech 


104.86 


14.63 


95.00^ 


14.13 


111.90 


17.29 


Eye & Hand 


115.45 


12.00 


110. 88 


10.18 


114.91 


7.94 


Performance 


112.56 


13.57 


109. 73 


15.46 


113.35 


17.19 



C/E + C/C (N=35) 


(N=22) 


(N=9) 




(N=4) 


General Quotient 


110.00 


8.95 


101.89® 


8. 75 


106.50 


11.59 


Locomotor 

Personal- 


120.95 


17.01 


113.16 


19.95 


125.59 


8.40 


Social 
Hearing & 


107. 83 


10.46 


104.47 


7. 59 


105.62 


7.80 


Speech 


98.65 


13. 73 


86.89 


17.96 


96. 78 


2.26 


Eye & Hand 


111.50 


9.89 


105.46 


11.09 


110. 75 


13.50 


Performance 


110.01 


14. 17 


100.17 


12.68 


111.16 


10.41 



Eg + Cg (N=36) 


(N=20) 


(N=8) 




(N=8) 


General Quotient 


109.50 


10.36 


107.25 


9. 78 


110. 75 


8.21 


Locomotor 


118.58 


21.91 


118.66 


17. 78 


122.10 


16.83 


Personal- 

Social 


108.98 


7.20 


107.00 


11.60 


111.89 


9. 78 


Hearing & 
Speech 


101.08 


15.36 


93.26 


13.93 


98.27 


18.44 


Eye & Hand 


112.27 


14.11 


112.42 


14.06 


112.26 


9. 75 


Performance 


106.57 


14.46 


103.36 


9.01 


108. 26 


11.55 



A JL 

Lower than married and other, .05 

"Lower than married, ^^.05 
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Table 3.45 

Child Performance on Series Tests as a Function 
of Maternal Marital Status 



Group 








12 Month Series 










Married 






Single 






Other 




N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Ex E/C 


30 


11.70 


3.93 


23 


10.69 


4.57 


8 


10.50 


4.84 


C/C C/E 


19 


9.74 


3.87 


11 


8.00 


2.93 


4 


13.75 


6.13 


^3 


19 


11.37 


4.73 


6 


6.67 


3.72 


8 


11.37 


2.77 












24 Month Series 








®1 


14 


17.79 


4.89 


8 


16.25 


3.69 


3 


20.67 


4.93 


E/C 


13 


14.77 


4.49 


10 


15.90 


4.68 


5 


18.00 


4.06 


C/E 


9 


18.22 


5.47 


4 


16.25 


5.19 


3 


21.33 


6.65 


C/C 


4 


11.50 


2.38 


2 


11.00 


7.07 


1 


18.00 


.00 



that marital status does not influence child performance as measured by 
the Bay ley scales, but does influence series performance. 

When age, number of years of schooling, and nuniber of children are 
examined, (See Table 3.47 and 3.48) rarely is there a significant relation- 
ship between any one of these three variables and either Griffiths Scales 
or 12 month series performance. The only significant relationships exist 
among these three variables themselves: the younger the mother, the more 

years of schooling, and the older the mother, as one would expect, the 
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TABLE 3..-IC 

Relationships Between Marital Status of 
Mother and Child Performance on the 
Bay ley Scales 





Status 


Group 


Married 


(N=:14) 


Single 


(N=8) 


Other 


(N=3) 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Ej (N=25) 














Mental 


82.50 


10. 77 


89. 75 


13.31 


86.67 


1.53 


Motor 


97.14 


19.58 


104.12 


8.53 


113. 00 


5.00 


Task Orientation 


23.92 


6.45 


28.14 


5.27 


27.00 


1. 73 






E/C (N=27) 


(N=14) 


(N=10) 


(N=4) 


Mental 


83.50 


14.24 


72.20 


8.29 


78.25 


8.69 


Motor 


105.71 


16.57 


87. 11 


17.41 


97. 00 


5.48 


Task Orientation 


26.64 


5.23 


20. 78 


4.60 


23.25 


4.65 






C/E (N=15) 


(N=15) 


(N=3) 


(N=3) 


Mental 


89. 78 


8.30 


82.67 


15.30 


92.33 


14.98 


Motor 


107.44 


20. 78 


109.00 


18.38 


96.33 


8.14 


Task Orientation 


26.44 


3.36 


29.33 


5. 13 


27. 00 


1. 73 



II erJc 

F I I 
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TABLx: 3.4 7 

Means and Standard Deviations, fiaternal Variables 
and Child Performance Variables at Age One 





El + E/C (N=49) 


C/E (N=23) 


C/C 


II 


^ 9 . + 


(N=10) 


Variables 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


sb 


Age 


25.90 


8.41 


25. 70 


10.73 


26.62 


9.12 


22.70 


3.61 


Years of 
Education 


10.45 


1.57 


10.00 


2.06 


10.33 


1.8^ 


10.40 


1.96 


No. of Chil- 
dren 


3.25 


2.09 


2.95 


2.25 


5.17 


5.37 


2.50 


1. 75 


General 

Quotient 


111.33 


10.55 


107.48 


10.36 


197.63 


10.50 


111.20 


8.47 


Locomotor 


121.98 


17.14 


118.18 


18.00 


119.68 


16.78 


123. 72 


20. 91 


Personal- 

Social 


109.12 


9.88 


107.06 


10.16 


104.75 


10.09 


111.71 


8.68 


Hearing & 
Speech 


101.44 


15.22 


95.44 


15. 57 


95.34 


16.41 


97. 53 


12.92 


:i^e & Band 


113.19 


11.08 


109.87 


Cy.82 


107.65 


10.63 


109.52 


10.13 


Performance 


110.35 


13.77 


107.77 


12.24 


110.48 


13.33 


111.10 


11.38 


12 Ifr^nth Series 


10.93 


4.07 


10.89 


4.56* 


10.50 


3.93 


13.20 


3.52 



* On smaller N of 19 



o 
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On smaller N of 19, intercorrelations of maternal variables are virtually identical 
On smaller N of 10. 
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■ore children she hes. The cycle is coqileced in chst the nore children 
the Bother hes, the less yesrs of schooling she hes hsd. The psttem is 
the ssM on the 24 aonth data. Tte sub-hvpo thesis is sustained . 

•hinber of children, age of aother, and nuaber of years of aother's forasl 
education do not contribute to child differences in perforaince at either 
«ge one or ege two within mny treetnient group. 

In discussing question eight, we noted thst Dr. NcCaulley's EM! scale 
indicated no aejor differences in expectations for ideal wle and feaile 
infants reUted to the age of the aother's child, the race of the aother 
or her parity. We asde a decision thst the discrepancy between the way 
the aother rated her child and her definition of the ideal child would be 
used as a asasure of socUllsatlon. That is, if the aother felt she wss 
accoaplishing her ends, then she night see her child as aore closely resea- 
bling the ideal. If there was a wide discrepancy between her view of the 
ideal and her view of her own infint, this night be taken as an indicator 
that she was still hard at work socUlising the child to get the infant to 
conform to aatemal expectation. Admittedly this is an arbitrary operational 
definition. Based on it, we were able to divide the girls into two cate- 
gories - those whose aothers saw a close resenbUnce between ideal and her 
girl and those whose mothers saw little reseM>Unce. We were able to 
divide the boys into three groups: most, middle and least, we then raised 

the question whether the discrepancy between ideal and "real" in the aother's 
eyes would be reUted to child perforasnce. Table 3.49 presents the Infor- 
■stion. The only significant difference is chat boys in the aiddle group 
score lower than their peers on Hsaring- Speech. However, for five of the 
six scores, the girls who least resenble their aother's ideal out-score the 
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girls who most resemble. However, £or the boys, those who most resemble 
their mother's ideal outscore the least on all scales. Since the size 
o£ the groups are extremely small, the above statement should not be 
assigned much generalizing power. Nevertheless, it seems to be in keep- 
ing with the Kagan and Moss position on di££erential socialization and 
its e££ects on achievement. In general, situational and maternal var- 
iables except £or marital situation and sex-role esqpectation did not 
seem to a££ect child per£ormance within the group (Table 3.49). 

We turn now £rom demographic in£ormation to observed behavior and 
situations on home visits. In order to check on multiple mothering and 
disruption, we developed indices £rom the PEWR data. (See pages 68 and 
69 o£ Appendix G) We have already described the attitude and verbal 
interaction measures. Table 3.50 and 3.51 present the data on £irst 
year child per£ormance in relation to multiple mothering, disruption, 
total number o£ home visits, number o£ visits with the mother, and verbal 
interaction. These tables provide the in£ormation £or hypotheses 13, 14 
and 16. In respect to hypothesis 13 . across the three £irst year groups, 
the data sustain the hypothesis . Multiple mothering and disruption do 
not seem to in£luence test per£ormance on the Grl££iths Scales within 
these three treatment groups. The only signi£icant correlations are £or 
the E 2 group in which multiple mothering is negatively related to loco- 
motor score and disruption negatively related to Hearing -Speech. In the 
case o£ children on whom we had two year per£ormance on the Bay ley Scales, 
(See Table 3.52 and 3.53) there are no signi£icant correlations between 
multiple mothering or disruption and Bay ley Scale per£ormance. The sub- 
hypothesis is thus sustained. 





Lov«r than both othor bogr croups, ^<*05 
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TABLE 3.50 

Means and Standard Deviations on PEWR Variables 
and Child Performance at Age One 



Variables 


Groups 






El + E/C 


(Na75) 


E9 (N=15) 


Cq (N=19) 






X 


SD 


X 


SD 




SO. 


1. 


No. h(^e visits 


25.97 


5.42 


26.13 


6.00 


23.79 


5.51 


2. 


No. mother visits 


20.96 


7.96 


20.47 


8.84 


19.68 


6.70 


3. 


Multiple mothering 
index 


.11 


.11 


.08 


.08 


.16 


.12 


4, 


Disruption index 


.29 


.48 


.24 


.29 


.36 


.48 


5. 


Mat, pos. verbal 


6.44 


2.42 


7. 23 


2.49 


8.60 


2.35 


6. 


Mat. neg. verbal 


.57 


.54 


.67 


. 63 


.60 


.36 


7. 


Attitude index 


.56 


.23 


. 66 


.27 


.71 


.26 


8. 


Adult pos. verbal 


8.13 


2.23 


9.74 


2.17 


11.44 


1.99 


9. 


Adult neg. verbal 


.80 


.68 


1.10 


.79 


1.01 


.64 


10. 


Total verbal 


8.95 


2.77 


10.86 


2. 57 


12.47 


2.12 


11. 


Griffiths General 
Quotient 


111.51 


10.44 


109.80 


8. 19 


110. 53 


9.41 


12. 


Locomotor 


121.96 


18. 13 


13 5.31 


17.50 


124.82 


19.05 


13. 


Personal- 

Social 


108.66 


9.21 


108. 55 


5. 33 


111.68 


8.67 


14. 


Hearing A 
Speech 


101.76 


15.41 


101.70 


10.63 


98.30 


17.61 


15. 


^e & Hand 


113.50 


10.89 


113.38 


12.77 


113.20 


11.42 


16. 


Performance 


111. 50 


14.17 


109.04 


12. 80 


104.61 


12.32 
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TABLE 3. 51 

Significant Correlations, PEWR Variables and the 
’’Griffiths Mental Development Scale” Score 



Criiup & Yariahlps 


2 - 










7 


8 


9 


10 1 


1 111 12 


13 


141 


15 


16 


1. Hone visits 

A. E+E/C (N=75) 

B. £2 (N=15) 

C. C 3 (N=19) 


65 

45 




22 

53 






27 


25 




24 














2. Mother visits 
A 
B 
C 




-54 

-49 

-57 


49 

45 


60 

80 

63 




74 

74 

45 


51 




55 














3. Mult mother 
index 
A 
B 
C 








-40 

-47 

-62 




-54 

-52 

-50 




















4. Disruption 
A 
B 
C 










26 




32 


42 


42 

52 


36 






-56 






5. Hat. pos. verb. 
A 
B 
C 










61 


68 

86 

74 


70 

59 


43 

50 


67 

49 

53 








55 






6. Mat. neg. verb. 
A 
B 
C 












29 


68 


91 

82 


77 

65 














7. Attitude index 
A 
B 
C 














24 

46 




22 

45 








49 






8. Adult pos. verb. 
A 
B 
C 
















72 


99 

96 

95 


25 






23 






9. Adult neg. verb. 
A 
B 
C 


















83 

63 














10. Total verb. 
A 
B 
C 




















25 






22 







N = 75, r =.22, ^ ^ .05 

N = 15, r = ..-^l, ^ ^ .05 

N = 19, r = .45, ^ c .05 



o 
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lABLE 3^2 

Means and Standard Deviations, PEWR Variables 
in Second Year and Bayley Scores 



Variable 


Groups 


C/E 


(N*15) 


! E (N«31) 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


1. 


Home visits 


3b. 60 


6.02 


; 34.87 


6.34 


2. 


Mother visits 


21.87 


14,05 


27. 00 


11.16 


3. 


Mult, mothering 






' 






index ^ 


.12 


.09 


.11 


.14 


4. 


Disruption index 

♦ 


.48 


.36 


.51 


.55 


5. 


Mat. pos. verb. 


5.85 


3.33 


7.21 


2.80 


6. 


Mat. neg. verb. 


.72 


.68 


' .86 


.61 


7. 


Attitude index 


.42 


.33 


. .55 


.29 


8 . 


Adult pos. verb. 


11.98 


2.28 


10.25 


1.93 


9. 


Adult neg. verb. 


1.61 


.90 

1 


1.38 

r 


.77 


10. 


Total verb. 


13.59 


2.38 


11.63 


2.35 


11. 


Bayley mental , 

1 


88.87 


10.42 


83.61 


11.61 


12. 


( 

Motor 


98.27 


31.18 


101.13 


16.76 


13. 


Task Orientation ^ 


27.13 


3.34 


23.29 


8.10 




Itti 
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Table 3.53 



Significant Correlations, Second Year PEWR 
Variables and Bayley Scores 



Variables 
and Group 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


1. No. of home 
visits 


E (N=31) 
C/E (N=15) 


37 

53 














37 










2. Mother visits 


E 

C/E 




-67 




71 

93 


60 

68 


71 

63 














3. Multiple 
mothering 


E 

C/E 








-55 




-39 














4. Disruption 


E 

C/E 














48 

74 




50 

80 








5. Maternal verbal 
positive 


E 

C/E 










54 

51 


72 

76 














6. Maternal verbal 
negative 


E 

C/E 












52 




79 

63 


40 








7. Attitude 


E 

C/E 








i 


















8. Adult verbal 
positive 


E 

C/E 
















40 


95 

93 


52 




53 


9. Adult verbal 
negative 


E 

C/E 


















67 








10. Total verbal 


E 

C/E 










I 


i 








64 






11. Mental 


E 

C/E 












1 














12. Motor 


E 

C/E 


























13. Task oriented 


E 

C/E 
























f 

1 



\ 

N=31, r=.34, p<.05 
N=15, r=.51, p < .05 
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Hypothesis 14 was that children in homes with higher levels of verbal 
interaction would be more advanced developmentally within treatment groups 
over those in homes with lower levels of verbal interaction. Table 3.51 
presents the information on the first year, and Table 3.52 on the second 
year. The total amount of verbal interaction and the amount of positive 
adult verbal interaction contribute to Griffiths Scale performance for 
the original experimental group, but not for either the new series group 
(E 2 > or the new other curriculum group (C 3 ). This may be a function of 
size of population. The degree of relationship is small, contributing 
little to the variance of within-group performance. Nevertheless, if we 
recall that our measure is a crude one, the relationships which we find 
suggest that with a better measure of verbal interaction in the home we 
might more clearly substantiate this hypothesis. As it stands, the find- 
ings are mixed and all we can say is that there is some indication favor- 
ing non-rejection of the hypothesis. 

The second-year data show that for the group who joined the project 
as experimental in the second year, there are clear-cut relationships 
between performance on the Mental scale of the Bayley scale and total 
adult positive verbal behavior and total verbal behavior. When both groups 
are combined, the correlation coefficient between total verbal behavior 
and mental scores of the Bayley is«24, significant at p^.lO. In our dis- 
cussion of the Social Reaction Inventory data (hypotheses 10 and 11) we 
indicated low positive relationships between an SRI internal orientation 
and amount of verbal interaction in the home, although there was no 
significant relationship between SRI scores and child performance. Here 
we have a slight relationship between verbal interaction and child per- 
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formance. Verbal interaction seems to be a possible link, although a 
very tenuous one :;ith our measures, between a maternal attitude toward 
control over one's circumstances and child performance. 

The general pattern of interactions among the observed variables in 
both the first and second years are what one might expect, that is, 
there are high relationships among the verbal measures, and highly verbal 
mothers are seen as possessing positive attitudes toward the project. The 
correlations between disruption and adult verbal behavior would suggest 
that part of the disruption pattern is conversation with other adults. 
Although this has been called "disruption," it seems to act to increase 
the general language flow in the home, and it is the general language flow 
which relates to child performance. In the case of the E2^for^example, 
where there is no significant relationship between aisruption and the 

verbal measures, disruption is negatively related to Hearing and Speech 
performance. 

Obviously, the total climate of the home, both in its verbal and its 
other aspects, has not been observed and recorded for analysis in this 
project. These Parent Educator Weekly Reports were completed at the 
home visit by a paraprofessional who was busy during the home visit 
attempting to teach the mother. We would suggest that more cfTeful 
analysis of home visit variables would lead to a pattern of variables 
related to child performance even within a population supposedly somewhat 
homogeneous. The means and standard deviations indicate there is wide 
variation even within this group in the verbal flow in the home, the 
use of mother substitutes, the amount and type of interrruptions during 
parent education sessions. It would be an error to overlook the tremendous 
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range of individual differences in home life situations within this 
population. 

Hypothesis 16 ; We will discuss hypothesis 16 (relationships of number 
of home visits to development of mother and child) before hypothesis 15 
because the data for 16 are contained on the same set of tables which we 
have just beet, examining. There are no significant differences in child 
performance which can be attributed to either the nuniber of home visits 
made, or to the number of home visits made in which the mother was the 
recipient of parent education. Hypothesis 16 must be re j ec ted in respect 
to child performance as a function of number of completed visits. 

Hypothesis 16 applied to mothers as well as children. We therefore 
correlated change scores on HISM and the SRI with total number of visits 
and number of visits with the mother. Table 3.54 presents the data. It 
will be noted that change on the four HISM variables was insignificant 
from pre to post and further, that what little change existed did not 
correlate significantly with either the home visits or the number of 
visits to the mother. The movement of the SRI to a more internal orien- 
tation (See hypothesis 6) was unrelated to the number of home visits. 

Hypothesis 15 was that girls would be more advanced than boys within 
treatment groups. Here we were simply taking the best guess we could 
from the general child development literature. Table 3.54, which presents 
means and standard deviations on Griffiths Scale performance for all groups, 
and Table 3.55, which presents Bay ley Scale data contain no support for 
this hypothesis. Although there are no differences on scores wichin groups 
on the Griffiths Scales, Lally (1969) found that there was a significant 
interaction effect on the Locomotor Scale. Control boys outperformed 



o 
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TABLE 3.54 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations, 
Maternal Variables and Home Visits 
(N=24; E 2 + C 3 ) 







X 


SD 


Home 

Visits 

r 


Visits 

With 

Mother 

r 




ItISM: 


Autonomy 


- .46 


4.40 


.13 


.39 






Interpersonal 

Adequacy 


- .42 


9.55 


.28 


.34 






Physical 

Appearance 


.67 


5.37 


.11 


.25 






Teacher- 

School 


.71 


4.70 


.23 


-.16 




SRI 




- 1.42 


3.44 


.14 


.06 






Number 
Hom Visits 


25.79 


6.31 










Number 
Visits with 
Mother 


20.42 


8.40 
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TABLE 3.55 

Means and Standard Deviations on the Bayley Scales 
by Sex and Treatment Group 



Group 




Experimental both years (Ei ) 




Male (N=ll) 


Female 


(N=14) 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Mental 


79.63 


9.31 


98. 79 


10. 14 


Motor 


95.73 


18.87 


105.64 


11.13 


Thsk Orientation 


24.00 


5.34 


23.21 


10.89 






Experimental first 


year only (E/C) 




Male 


(11=18) 


Female 


(N=13) 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Mental 


79.50 


13.21 


81.15 


13.69 


Motor 


91.44 


27.02 


103. 38 


17. 82 


Task Orientation 


23.61 


7.10 


23.54 


6.06 






Experimental second 


year (C/E) 






Male 


(N=8) 


Female 


(N=7) 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Mental 


92.5 


7. 75 


84. 71 


11.47 


Motor 


104.63 


14.84 


91.00 


41.62 


Task Orientation 


27. 25 


4.35 


27.00 


1.51 



Control (C/C) 



Male (N=9) 


Female (N=17) 




X SD 


X 





Mental 


82.00 


7.80 


87.46 


16 . 95 


Motor 


104.33 


13.10 


101. 76 


23.80 


Task Orientation 


25.00 


3.27 


25.82 


4 . ?5 



o 
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experimental boys, and experimental girls not only were significantly 
better than the control girls, but also these were superior to the 
experimental boys. When series scores are used as a criteria, girls 
are not more developmen tally advanced within the treatment groups 
than are boys. Tables 3.56 - 3.63 present the series data. The 
hypothesis was not confirmed . 

Hypothesis 17 was that children who were reported more often as 
111 would make less progress than those least reported ill. See Table 
3L64 for Illness means and standard deviations. Table 3.65 presents 
the correlations between Griffiths Scale means. Bay ley Scale means and 
the Illness means for the three groups on which we had all these measures. 
Hypothesis 17 must be rejected . On the measures we had, we could deter- 
mine no relationship between Illness and test performance. 

Summ^ 

In general, there Is no clear-cut pattern of relationship between 
demographic and observed home visit variables with the test perrormance 
of Infants. There is some slight tendency for amount of verbal inter- 
action to influence Griffiths Hearing -Speech scores and Bay ley mental 
scores; there are some Indications that the married or formerly married 
mother provides something that influences child performance at age one, 
but is not consistent for the experimental group at age two; the. gap 
between the mother's sex role expectation for an ideal boy or girl and 
her view of her own child, as measured by the EME, relates differentiv 
to child performance for boys and girls. Beyond these few indicators, 
we have not been able to determine from our data what maternal arc hcoie 
factors, if any, within expsiimental groups contribute to the var..anc^ 
of child performance at age one and age two. 
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TABLE 3.57 

Proportions of Successes, 12 Months Series, 
Original Experimental Group 







Females (N=36) 
ni n2 P 


ni 


Males (N=45) 

U2 P 


Series IV 


1 


35 


9 


.26 


45 


14 


.31 




2 


35 


28 


.80 


45 


38 


.84 




3 


29 


24 


.83 


31 


26 


.84 




4 


35 


28 


.80 


43 


35 


.81 




5 


35 


18 


.51 


42 


25 


.60 




6 


29 


11 


.38 


31 


11 


.35 


Series V 


1 


36 


27 


.75 


45 


30 


.67 




2 


36 


24 


.67 


45 


31 


.69 




3 


32 


10 


.31 


43 


12 


.28 




4 


36 


28 


.78 


45 


27 


.60 




5 


36 


7 


.19 


42 


20 


.48 




6 


36 


12 


.33 


44 


11 


.25 




7 


36 


20 


.56 


45 


23 


.51 




8 


36 


7 


.19 


44 


13 


.30 


Series VI 


1 


36 


4 


.11 


44 


2 


.05 




2 


36 


0 


.00 


44 


1 


.02 




3 


35 


8 


.23 


39 


10 


.26 




4 


36 


8 


.22 


44 


7 


.16 




5 


34 


11 


.32 


44 


14 


.32 




6 


36 


15 


.42 


44 


18 


.41 




7 


35 


16 


.46 


43 


19 


.44 




8 


34 


8 


.24 


38 


5 


.13 


Series VII 


1 


34 


10 


.29 


41 


15 


.37 




2 


34 


3 


.09 


42 


8 


.19 




3 


35 


5 


.14 


42 


4 


.10 




4 


33 


0 


.00 


40 


3 


.08 




5 


34 


1 


.03 


43 


1 


.02 




6 


30 


0 


.00 


41 


0 


.00 




7 


34 


5 


.15 


41 


5 


.12 




8 


33 


22 


.67 


42 


31 


.74 


Series VIII 


1 


34 


1 


.03 


41 


0 


.00 




2 


33 


5 


.15 


41 


11 


.27 




3 


33 


0 


.00 


41 


0 


.00 




4 


34 


0 


.00 


41 


1 


.02 




5 


30 


0 


.00 


34 


0 


.00 




6 


30 


0 


.00 


36 


0 


.00 




7 


33 


8 


.2h 


40 


9 


.23 




8 


27 


3 


.11 


35 


4 


.11 



O 
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T-\i!L. :\5S 



Proportions of 


Su::ccss(_‘« 


» O!'. ‘ 1 


Alon f hs 


o*" r 1 i j 


.•2 Group 






V( , - » f 


s t::-9) 
n-/ P 


^1 


Liales (N^6) 
J^2 


p 


Serios IV 1 


9 


. j 


0 0 

« 0 


6 


2 


.33 


2 


9 


6 


.67 


6 


6 


1.00 


3 


9 




.67 


6 


4 


.67 


4 


9 


«> 


. 89 


6 


6 


1.00 


5 


9 


5 


.56 


6 


6 


1.00 


6 


9 


2 


.22 


6 


2 


.33 


Series V 1 


9 


8 


.89 


6 


4 


.67 


2 


9 


4 


.44 


6 


4 


.67 


3 


7 


0 


.OC 


6 


2 


.33 


4 


9 


G 


.67 


6 


4 


.67 


5 


9 


0 


• 

0 

0 


6 


2 


.33 


6 


9 




.33 


6 


2 


.33 


7 


9 


4 


.44 


6 


1 


.17 


8 


9 


S.'j 


.33 


6 


1 


.17 


Scries VI 1 


9 


0 


• 

0 

0 


6 


0 


• 

0 

0 


2 


9 


0 


0 

0 

• 


6 


0 


.00 


3 


9 


4 


.44 


6 


2 


.33 


4 


9 


1 


. 11 


6 


0 


• 

0 

0 


5 


8 


0 


.00 


6 


0 


• 

0 

0 


6 


9 


3 


.33 


6 


1 


.17 


7 


9 


4 


.44 


6 


4 


.67 


8 


9 




,33 


6 


1 


.17 


Series VII 1 


7 


1 


.14 


6 


2 


.33 


2 


8 


1 


.13 


6 


1 


.17 


3 


8 


0 


. 00 


6 


0 


• 

0 

0 


4 


8 


0 


.00 


6 


1 


.17 


5 


8 


0 


.00 


6 


0 


.00 


6 


8 


0 


C 

0 


6 


0 


.00 


7 


8 


0 


0 

0 

• 


6 


0 


.00 


8 


8 


3 


.63 


6 


3 


. 50 


Series VIII 1 


8 


i 


. 13 


6 


0 


0 

0 


2 


7 


0 


.00 


6 


1 


.17 


3 


8 


0 


0 

0 

• 


6 


0 


• 

0 

0 


/I 


8 


0 


0 

c 

8 


G> 


1 


.17 




5 


0 


0 

c 


5 


0 


• 

0 

0 


G 


G 


0 


.00 


5 


0 


0 

0 

• 


7 




0 


. 25 


6 


0 


0 

0 

« 


o 

• \ 


8 


0 


• 

c 

0 


C 


1 


.17 



o 
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TAliLJ, 3.59 



Proportions of Successes on 12 Moiitiis Series, C-, Group 



Series IV 



Series V 



Series VI 



Series VII 



I 



.ERIC 

hiaifaifftiiTiTriiii 



f 

Lll 



1 

2 

3 

'I 

5 

6 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



1 

2 

o 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Males (N=10) 



iLL 



JL2_ 



Females (N=8) 



iU. 



J22. 



10 


4 


.40 


( 1 
« } 


1 


.13 


10 


8 


.80 


8 


6 


. 75 


10 


8 


.80 


8 


5 


.63 


10 


10 


1.00 


8 


6 


. 75 


8 


7 


. 88 


8 


3 


.38 


10 


1 


.10 


8 


1 


.13 


10 


7 


.70 


8 


6 


. 75 


10 


8 


.80 


8 


7 


.88 


8 


0 


.00 


8 


0 


.00 


10 


5 


.50 


8 


5 


.63 


10 


6 


.60 


7 


1 


.14 


10 


4 


.40 


8 


3 


.38 


10 


3 


. 30 


8 


5 


.63 


1C 


1 


.10 


8 


2 


.25 


10 


0 


.00 


8 


0 


.00 


10 


0 


.00 


8 


0 


.00 


10 


3 


.30 


8 


4 


. 50 


10 


2 


. 20 


8 


2 


.25 


10 


3 


.30 


8 


5 


.63 


10 


4 


.40 


8 


4 


.50 


10 


5 


.50 


8 


3 


.38 


9 


2 


.22 


7 


3 


.43 


10 


5 


. 50 


7 


2 


.29 


10 


2 


. 20 


8 


1 


.13 


10 


4 


.40 


8 


1 


.13 


10 


1 


.10 


8 


0 


.00 


10 


0 


.00 


8 


0 


.00 


9 


0 


.00 


7 


0 


.00 


10 


0 


.00 


8 


1 


.13 


9 


5 


.56 


8 


6 


. 75 
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TAI5LL ''.60 

Prop.jrtions of o>K‘Cf'SGcs, 12 Monl.hs S^rios, 
Original Control Group 









Females 

^ 9 . 


(N=37) 

P 


"1 


Males (N=32) 


P 


Series IV 


1 


37 


5 


. 14 


32 


5 


.16 




2 


37 


32 


.86 


32 


24 


.75 




3 


33 


29 


.88 


28 


21 


. 75 




4 


36 


25 


.69 


32 


20 


.63 




5 


37 


17 


.46 


31 


17 


. 55 




6 


33 


13 


.39 


28 


9 


.32 


Series V 


1 


37 


24 


.65 


32 


23 


.72 




2 


35 


28 


.80 


32 


20 


.63 




3 


36 


6 


.17 


29 


5 


.17 




4 


37 


20 


.54 


32 


19 


.59 




5 


36 


9 


.25 


31 


5 


.16 




6 


37 


17 


.46 


32 


11 


.34 




7 


37 


21 


.57 


32 


22 


.69 




8 


36 


6 


.17 


32 


5 


.16 


Series VI 


1 


37 


1 


.03 


32 


1 


.03 




2 


37 


1 


.03 


32 


0 


.00 




3 


37 


15 


.41 


32 


17 


.53 




4 


36 


4 


.11 


31 


4 


.13 




5 


36 


14 


.39 


32 


7 


.22 




6 


37 


16 


.43 


32 


11 


.34 




7 


36 


11 


.31 


30 


10 


.33 




8 


34 


3 


.09 


29 


3 


.10 


Series VII 


1 


34 


6 


.18 


31 


2 


. 06 




2 


36 


6 


.17 


32 


5 


.16 




3 


36 


5 


.14 


32 


5 


.16 




4 


34 


1 


.03 


30 


0 


.00 




5 


36 


1 


. 03 


32 


1 


.03 




6 


34 


1 


CO 

o 

• 


31 


0 


.00 




7 


35 


2 


.06 


31 


1 


.03 




8 


35 


22 


.63 


30 


17 


.57 


Series VIII 


1 


32 


2 


.06 


31 


0 


o 

o 

• 




2 


33 


6 


.18 


31 


0 


o 

o 

• 




3 


31 


0 


.00 


29 


0 


.00 




4 


34 


0 


.00 


31 


0 


.00 




5 


26 


0 


O 

o 

• 


23 


0 


.00 




6 


28 


0 


o 

o 

• 


28 


0 


O 

o 

• 




7 


34 


11 


.32 


31 


6 


.19 




8 


29 


1 


.03 


24 


0 


.00 
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TA13LJ;, 3.61 



Propo' 


‘Lions of 


Siiocesse 


s, 24 Months 


Sorii's, 








Two Year I*:xperiinental Childn 


n 










Males (N: 


=11) 


Females (N= 


13) 




!LL_ 


__n2 


P 




02 


P 


Series VI 1 


11 


6 


- 55 


13 


5 


.38 


2 


11 


5 


.45 


13 


6 


.46 


3 


11 


10 


.91 


13 


7 


.54 


4 


10 


7 


. 70 


13 


10 


. 77 


5 


10 


7 


. 70 


13 


12 


.92 


6 


11 


11 


1.00 


13 


•12 


.92 


7 


11 


4 


.36 


13 


6 


.46 


8 


10 


10 


1.00 


13 


13 


1.00 


Series VII 1 


10 


5 


.50 


13 


3 


.23 


2 


11 


4 


.36 


13 


11 


.85 


3 


11 


3 


.27 


13 


4 


.31 


4 


11 


5 


.45 


13 


5 


.38 


5 


11 


3 


.27 


13 


3 


.23 


6 


11 


3 


.27 


13 


1 


.08 


7 


19 


4 


.40 


13 


5 


.38 


8 


10 


9 


. 90 


13 


12 


.92 


Series VIII 1 


11 


2 


.18 


13 


5 


.38 


2 


10 


7 


.70 


13 


8 


.62 


3 


10 


2 


.20 


13 


1 


.08 


4 


11 


3 


.27 


13 


1 


.08 


5 


9 


0 


.00 


11 


1 


.09 


6 


9 


0 


.00 


12 


0 


.00 


9 


11 


10 


.91 


13 


13 


1.00 


8 


10 


2 


.20 


13 


6 


.46 
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^.62 



Proportions of 




^r>cs, 24 


ivionl lis 


Seri' 3 , 11 / 


Group 






Ff 


•nales (N: 


=15) 




Males (N=17) 








«2 


P 


ni 


“2 


P 


Scries VI 1 


15 


6 


.40 


17 


C 


. 35 


2 


15 


5 


. 33 


17 


o 

•J 


. 18 


3 


15 


10 


.67 


17 


12 


. 71 


4 


15 


14 


.93 


17 


14 


.82 


5 


15 


12 


.80 


17 


11 


.65 


6 


15 


15 


1. 00 


17 


12 


. 71 


7 


15 


8 


. 53 


17 


5 


.29 


8 


15 


15 


1. 00 


16 


11 


.69 


Series VII 1 


15 


2 


. 13 


17 


4 


.24 


2 


15 


10 


.67 


17 


7 


.41 


3 


15 


3 


.20 


17 


5 


.29 


4 


15 


7 


-47 


17 


5 


.29 


5 


15 


1 


.07 


17 


4 


.24 


6 


15 


0 


o 

o 

« 


17 


0 


.00 


7 


14 


2 


. 14 


17 


3 


.18 


8 


15 


14 


. 93 


17 


14 


.82 


Series VIII 1 


15 


3 


.20 


17 


2 


.12 


2 


15 


12 


. 80 


17 


10 


.59 


3 


14 


0 


.00 


17 


2 


.12 


4 


15 


0 


.00 


17 


1 


.06 


5 


14 


0 


.00 


15 


0 


.00 


6 


14 


0 


.00 


17 


2 


.12 


7 


15 


13 


.87 


17 


16 


.94 


8 


13 


5 


.38 


17 


3 


.18 
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TABLii T.63 



Proportions of 


Successes, 24 ) 


‘.iOIl 1 h S oo |- i r* , c/ j.J 1 


Group 








Ponies (If"P) 

H2 P 


J’enales (N 

ni no 


=8) 

P 


Series VI 


1 


9 


2 


.22 


8 


3 


.38 




2 


9 


3 


• 

CO 

CO 


8 


3 


.38 




3 


9 


6 


.67 


8 


t 


. 88 




4 


9 


8 


.89 


8 


7 


. 88 




5 


9 


7 


.78 


8 


6 


. 75 




6 


9 


8 


.89 


8 


8 


1.00 




7 


9 


5 


.56 


8 


• 4 


.50 




8 


9 


9 


1.00 


8 


8 


1.00 


Series VII 


1 


9 


3 


.33 


8 


5 


.63 




2 


9 


5 


.56 


8 


6 


.75 




3 


9 


2 


.22 


8 


4 


.50 




4 


9 


5 


.56 


8 


4 


.50 




5 


9 


1 


.11 


8 


3 


.38 




6 


8 


2 


.22 


8 


2 


. 25 




7 


9 


4 


.44 


8 


3 


.38 




8 


9 


7 


.78 


8 


7 


.88 


Series VIII 


1 


9 


4 


.44 


8 


3 


.38 




2 


9 


6 


.67 


8 


7 


.88 




3 


9 


1 


.11 


7 


0 


.00 




4 


9 


0 


.00 


8 


2 


.25 




5 


8 


0 


.00 


7 


0 


.00 




6 


9 


0 


.00 


8 


0 


.00 




7 


9 


8 


. 89 


8 


8 


1.00 




8 


9 


3 


.33 


8 


5 


.63 



I 



li 




I 



I 
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TABLE 3.64 



Proportions of Successes, 24 Months Series, Control Group 



Males (N=10) 



Females (N=17) 



Series VI 



Series VII 



Series VIII 





- »1 


- 


P 


«1 


^9. 


P 


1 


10 


4 


.40 


17 


4 


.24 


2 


10 


3 


. 30 


17 


7 


.41 


3 


10 


10 


1.00 


17 


13 


. 76 


4 


10 


6 


.60 


17 


15 


. 88 


5 


10 


6 


.60 


16 


11 


.69 


6 


10 


9 


.90 


17 


14 


.82 


7 


10 


4 


.40 


17 


11 


.65 


8 


9 


8 


. 89 


16 


13 


.81 


1 


10 


2 


.20 


17 


6 


. 35 


2 


10 


6 


.60 


17 


9 


. 53 


3 


10 


4 


.40 


17 


4 


.24 


4 


10 


3 


.30 


16 


3 


. 19 


5 


10 


1 


. 10 


17 


1 


.06 


r. 


10 


0 


o 

o 

• 


16 


0 


.00 


7 


10 


2 


.20 


17 


2 


.12 


8 


10 


8 


. 80 


17 


13 


.76 


1 


10 


6 


.60 


17 


5 


.29 


2 


10 


7 


. 70 


17 


11 


. 65 


3 


10 


1 


.10 


17 


4 


. 24 


4 


10 


1 


.10 


17 


2 


. 12 


5 


10 


0 


o 

O 


15 


0 


o 

c 

• 


6 


9 


1 


. 11 


17 


0 


• 

o 

o 


7 


10 


8 


.80 


1 7 


15 


.8S 


8 


9 


1 


. 11 


16 


7 


.44 
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TABLE 3.65 

Relationship Between Infant Illness and 
Test Performance* 



Variable 



(N=32) 



E/C (Ns29) 



C/E (N-21) 





LX 


SD 


r 


J X 


SD 


r 


X 


SO 


r 


Griffiths IQ 


110.44 


10. 39 


.10 


112.31 


11.20 


-.16 


108. 57 


9.76 


-.16 


Locomotor 


118.45 


15.66 


.26 


127. 01 


17.43 


-.26 


121.32 


16.32 


-.28 


Persona 1> 
Social 


.08.54 


9.75 


.14 


108. 20 


10. 73 


-.04 


107. 52 


10.51 


-.05 


Hiring & 
Speech 


101.67 


14.75 


-.09 


100.06 


15.16 


-.04 


96.19 


14.55 


.22 


E/e 6 Band 


112.69 


10. 33 


-.09 


115.32 


11.78 


-.04 


no. CO 


10.04 


-.29 


Performance 


110.22 


14.49 


.14 


110.56 


12.97 


-.24 


109.00 


12,18 


-.14 


Bayley Mental 


84.37 


11.75 


-.03 


80.55 


13.89 


-.26 


87.76 


9.62 


.26 


Ifotor 


104.81 


16.90 


00 ' 
o 

« 


96.79 


25.51 


-.04 


103. 33 


28.35 


-.07 


Task Orien- 
tation 


22.78 


9.11 


-.05 


23.72 


6.83 


.26 


27.00 


3.38 


-.19 



*See Table 3.8 for Illness means and standard deviations. 
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Parent Educators' Perceptions of the Project 

In order to supplement the statistical information, we asked 
each of the Parent Educators who had worked with the families mho 
had been in the project for the two-year span (E^^) a set of questions. 
Two interviewers, one a white anthropology graduate student «Aio had 
very good rapport, Mrs. Jowaisis, and the other a Negro psychiatric 
nurse working on a doctorate in education, who was very well accepted 
by the group. Miss Bessent, conducted the tape-recorded open-ended 
interviews. Four areas were covered: 1. What Parent Educators saw 

as changes in the fattilies; 2. Wiat changes they saw in themselves; 

3. What they liked most about the project; 4. What they liked least. 
The tapes were transcribed, and the following statements were extracted. 

1. Effect on families 

A. On the parents 

B. On the other children 

C. On the baby 

2. Personal changes 

A. In dealing with own children 

B. In competence and self-esteem 

C. In aspirations for self 

D. In social concerns, child development knowledge 

E. General education 

F. Other 

3. Liked most 

4. Liked least 
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Effect on Families 

On the r^ixents 

Mother changed: at first too afraid to talk with Parent Educator, 

isolated and never went out, took no interest in appearance - stringy 
hair, neglected self - lost hope look - changed to combing hair, 
paying attention to appearance, went out, wore hair ribbon sometimes, 
kept children cleaner, neater, also. Became at ease with Parent 
Educator and even welcomed some project visitors and was at ease. 

Tongue-tied father was referred to possible corrective agencies in 
community. 

Tongue-tied father participated in sessions and was very enthusiastic 
over progress of his child. 

Mother's fears that her children would be taken away were allayed as 
she gained confidence in her ability to take care of them (own family 
was split up by welfare authorities, she felt). 

Some fathers made toys such as blocks. 

"Family" group trained when father could be off from work for a day. 

Mother's childrearing practices altered by suggestions from Parent 
Educator in handling sibling rivalry. 

Mothering style changed: persuasion, reason rather than order, yell. 

Mothers saw progress of child, became interested and put child before 
housework. 

Mother changed and became interested in child's activities. 

Parents began to pay more attention to kids. 

Knowledge of how to train children, what to teach them, how to teach 
with materials, toys, books, etc. 

Mother learned to exercise baby, interact with him. 

Knowledge of kids' abilities, problems. 

Parent interest in helping kids learn. 

Information passed on to relatives, friends. 

Families see changes in their children and babies and tell others of 
their friends about the progress made. 

Change in attitude toward kids from nuisance to pleasure. 
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Increased appreciation of and interest in child. 

Mothers felt Parent Educator was company, felt less isolated, more 
valued as persons because of these visits. 

Mother was susceptible to new ideas and "blossomed out." 

Mothers more conscious of kids' needs - more aware of what kids doing. 

Buy educational toys now. 

Family bought toys to help child learn more difficult versions of 
a series exercise. 

Put kids before housekeeping work. 

Mother worked with baby, took pleasure in his response. 

Mother "just a different person." 

Effects disseminate - move outward from a family center. 

Mother sees improvement, progress of one child and begins to work 
with others in the family, too. 

Parent Educator was company for mother, diminishing her isolation a bit. 

Mother asks personal auvice, counsel of Parent Educator. 

Mother concerned about test results on child, anxious to show Parent 
Educator «Aiat he had learned to master since last visit. 

Family - saw child improve, learn new things. 

Parents became more competent, more interested with children. 

On the other children 



Other kids: very much interested in exercises, games, in mdiat teaching 

the experimental child, whether older or younger. 

Kindergartner became interested in going to school - saw as important for 
Parent Educator to come all the way to his house to work with a baby. 

Older children learn to help younger ones with Parent Educator materials 
especially when mother sick, pregnant and unable to do so. 

Older kids curious, wanted to watch, to participate in parent education 
session. 





Other children interested? Yes, very much so. 



Two older children went back to high tschool, one now graduating when 
saw Parent Educator work with little brother ~ decided they could do 
well in school, too. 

Parent helped older children with school work. 

Children helped each other more, especially older helped younger. 

Older kids listened, asked questions. 

Mothers expressed increased interest in older children via reading 
to them, spending time with them, talking to them. 

Older kids read books while parent education session going on. 

Older kids learned the series tasks being taught a younger one in family. 

Younger kids in family mastered series tasks. 

Older kids read books Parent Educators bring for sessions. 

Parent Educator often supplies toys, materials to occupy older children 
vdiile sessions going on. 

Three older sisters wanted to Join in Parent Educator instruction. 

Sisters learning to respect property, rights of one another 7 to share 
and not to grab. 

Younger sister played "hiding" games - older sister no longer able to 
take her things away and hide them frcrni younger sister. Led to better 
relationship between sisters. 

Older and younger children learned from sessions with X child. 

Children in family became more at ease with Parent Educator, seemed 
to make them feel more valued as persons, also. 

Older children became less shy, self-conscious due to Parent Educator's 
attention to them and their family. 

On the baby 

Child became more verbal, voice better modulated rather than seldom 
speaking and then hardly above a whisper - by end of 2nd year. 

Baby - compared to other children in family - seems quicker to catch 
on to things, very curious about world about him. 

Experimental child became more self-reliant - less dependant on mother 
to fight bnttles with older sister - took up for own rights. 

Practical advice given; baby who alwayc was placed in crib on same side. 



Babies learned they could do things and they enjoyed learning. 
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Personal Changes 



In dealing with own children 



Able to observe her own children more critically, more helpfully. 

Able to listen to her own children, even when tired. 

Increased competence as a parent - now knows how to go about working 
with own children. 

Changed mothering style from yelling, ordering to persuasion, reason. 

Learned to communicate meaningfully with own children - talk as they 
go to town, etc. 

More patient and tolerant with children, lioth those in Project and 
own kids. 

Pays much more attention now to own children than before. 

Better understanding, relationship with own children. 

Now pays inore attention to own children's development, behavior. 

Realizes earlier lacks, feels guilty, tries harder to take children 
interesting places even when too tired. 

Buys children educational toys, books, visits schools more often. 

View of own children: New perspective from working with other children 

and learning what normal children are like. Better perspective leads to 
fairer, more patient, more understanding treatment. Motherhood practices 
are improved through insight gained at work. Mother assumed greater 
responsibility for behavior of the children in relation to herself. 

(Not that child drove me crazy, but I let that child drive me crazy.) 

Saw effect of her parent education on children in project, decided to 
use with own kids. 

Changed reactions to own children - behaved differently toward them 
because of insight gained in training for project. 

Increased competence in dealing with own children - increased feeling 
of self-worth. 

In competence and self-esteem 



Project made aware of usable ideas, knowledge already possessed - brought 
out awareness and use in work with babies - increased confidence, competence. 

Learned educational use of toys, how to teach imaginative, creative 
play with toys. 

New confidence in ability: found high school education sufficient to 

enable to help others and found helping others very rewarding. 
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Greatly increased competency and desire to work with kids and to help 
others . 

Became more competent, less shy, less afraid to fill out forms, and 
to do paperwork. 

Discovered love of teaching - thrill of seeing someone learn. 

Sense of accomplishment, contribution to those with real need. 

Competence to get a decent job and salary. 

Sense of accomplishment when teach and see kids progress. 

More at ease with people, learned to express self to others. 

Gained enough confidence to do "almost anything that somebody will 
teach me how to do..." 

More self~conf ident. 

Thrill of possessing ability to work with children and knowing she 
has this ability. 

Sense of accomplishment in doing for someone who really needs help. 

Teaching led to sense of accomplishment and to greater feelings of 
self-worth, "it really makes me feel important." 

Increased competence, knowledge of teaching babies and mothers. 

Greater self-confidence. 

Greater knowledge, understanding of children. 

Sense of personal security from earning money working on the project. 
In aspirations for self 



Feels competent in child-related work and will seek further employment 
in this field. 

Wants more education and will enter junior college in the fall. 

Now sees possibilities for a career plus being a wife, mother - wants to 
expand horizons and be more than she was - plans to take degree course 
in junior college. 

More ambition - desire to get a high school education - finished that 
and went on to plan for junior college. 



Feels she has personal learning potential. 
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Interest changed from work with things (bookkeeping clerk) to work with 
people - the latter is now seen as much more rewarding. 

Attitude on school has changed from extremely negative (mention made her 
scream) to very positive - potential via education seen as escape from 
deadening routine of housework, isolation, constant demands, worries of 
being home all day and not earning money. 

Sees own potential as much greater than before when stayed home all 
day; feels more alive, more useful. 

In social concerns, child development knowledge 

Ideas from project which can be applied to own nursery school for 
babies from birth to two years. 

Changed views of teachability of young children - wishes that such 
knowledge had been hers when own children were younger. 

Greatly increased belief in importance of teaching children early in 
life and with the idea that education begins at birth, not «4ien child 
goes to public school. 

Knowledge of baby psychology and development: had not known children 

this age had any great learning capacity, and did not know that children 
can learn from the games they play. 



Changed from not caring particularly for children to real attachment 
for them. 

^ Increased concern for plight of families and children in the ghetto - 
desire to help with their problems. 

Wants to give kids a background in life, keep mothers interested in 
their children and in teaching them. 

Pleasure in seeing parent of project become more competent in childrearing. 

Gained knowledge of educability of little babies - saw that they could 
learn long before they could verbalize about what they had learned. Saw 
learning expressed, demonstrated in baby’s success with games rather 
than in his use of words. 




Much more aware of others ' problems since going into homes as Parent Educator. 

Gained greater sympathy, understanding of mothers' problems. Gained 
greater insight into own plight as a mother. 

"l feel for those mothers" - desire to help others aroused. 

Feels guilty because of own advancement - "l have finally gotten a 
little bit more than they..." 
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Persuasion of necessity for intervention into miserable lives - increased 
concern for others. 

Made aware of the rewards of working with children. 

Understanding own children better leads to better relationship between 
Parent Educator and own children. 

Learned to pay attention to children as important persons - listened, 
and appreciated individual rates of maturing and individual differences 
of other kinds, too - judged each as an individual, unique. 

Pleasure in seeing mothers change for the better personally. 

Pleasure in seeing mothers change in relation to child. 

General education 



Now reads child-related materials of all sorts. 

Project work caused her to use reference books, including the diction- 
ary, and to read new books related to child education. 

Became a more discriminating TV watcher: Paid attention to who 

originated, produced, performed in TV programs. Watched more news 
programs. Became selective in programs children allowed to watch. 

Reads books and watches TV programs on Children and Education. 

Changed reading habits: buy family material rather than personal 

interest, more for children than for adults. 

Now buys as well as borrows magazines. Work money makes this less 
a luxury than before. 

Now watches for TV programs on children, education, health and really 
enjoys them. 

Other 



Husband had to adjust to a working wife and', to her making almost as 
much as he did. 



Liked most 

Personal growth, achievement through helping others to grow, achieve. 

Pleasure in seeing mothers, children change, family relationships 
change . 
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Parent Educators felt that in some cases mothers took more 
pride in their appearance and that of their children. 
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That parents were proud to learn how to teach their own 
children and took pride in their accomplishments. 

That parents had a greater sense of self-worth, greater 
confidence in their ability to help their child since visits 
began . 

That family life-styles were changed toward those that 
promoted the well-being of the children. 

Pleasure in helping those who need help. 

Sense of accomplishment in helping families to better 
chance in life. 

Pride in making a contribution to low-income children’s 
ability to learn, achieve in school. 

Pleasure in knowing how to help, especially how to teach a child. 

Child's response, progress rewarding. 

Own children's progress a pleasure. 

Increased personal competence in dealing with own children. 



Liked least 



j^aperwork: Most frequent comment was lack of practice, training 

in clerical tasks - feeling of inability to do the job 
well created anxiety - felt general education level 
prior to coming to project did not prepare for a paper- 
work job. 

Second most frequent comment: frequent changes, revision 

for same and for different projects which made it 
necessary to relearn how to fill f«. •mis out properly. 



Finding 

Mothers: Often only tho mother's name was the only name available 

and since mother and child were known in the community 
by the father's name they were difficult to find. 

Rural post office addresses hard to find since post office 
does not generally give out information on postal patrons. 

Uncooperative 

Mothers: One comment only, although there were frequent comments 

without apparent dislike^ that some mothers were often 
not home even for advance-arranged appointments. 
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SuMMirjr of the Results 

We set out' to sccosipllsh three objectives: To find out whether the 

use of dlssdvsntSKed wobmb ss Birent Educstors of Indigent nothers of 
Infants and young children: 1) enhanced the developaent of the Infants 

and children; 2) Increased the nother's conpetence and sense of self- 
worth; and 3) contributed to our knowledge of the h on e life of Infants 
In our pepulatloa. A fourth objective, although not stated as such, 
was to continue the denonstratlon of the use of paraprofesslonal Parent 

Uncators as a nodel for the successful cnploynent of disadvantaged 

1 

wonen. 

The results relating to the first objective Indicate that at the 
end of the first year, children whose nothers had been Involved In the 
project were superior to control children on both the "Griffiths Mental 
Developnent Seales" and ou the aeries naterlal designed originally as 
teaching naterlal s for the project. At the end of the second year, 
children whose nothers had been In the project fron the beginning or 
whose nothers entered the progran of Parent Education when their child 
was one year of age were superior oh the series naterlal to control 
children; but the children of nothers who had only the first nine 
nonths of the progran (three n«iths to twelve nonths) were not superior 
to the control children. The pattern of scores <m both the Griffiths 
and Bnylcy Seales show that the verbal area lags behind those areas 
Involving notor skills. Generally, the first objective was net . 

The results la relation to the second objective Indicate that 
we were partially successful . Mothers for when we had both pre and post 
Infomatlon noved toward a nore Internal control of relnforcenent 
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orientation. They now felt they had nore control and nore influence 
over what was happening in their own lives than they did when they entered 
the project. The paralinguistic neasure indicates positive but not sig- 
nificant novenent. The neasure of self-esteen failed to reveal any chaages. 
However, our data show that these Mothers entered the project low in self- 
esteea and high in external orientation. The fact that this prograa of 
■inUiUM intervention led to novenent on the latter and on the voice 
■easures. is of practical significance. 

Our third objective was to increase our understanding of the hoae 
life of these infants. It is <rit>vious that we have learned a great deal 
about the life setting of poverty faailies in the rural and SBall-town 
region in which we worked. Of special note is the large range of indi- 
vidual differences in child care practices and verbal input in the hoses 
which perseate the so-called culture of "poverty.” Our findings suggest 
to us a continuing need to learn sore about the way individual factors 
within a social class or ethnic group relate to achievesent. The aeasure 
of Maternal expectancy, for exalqile, shows that sex role expectation and 
the Mother's view of how well her child Matches her ideal influences 
child perfomance. Further, we have evidence that verbal interaction 
within the hone bears a relationship, to the Mother's view of her control 
of her destiny and also sone relationship, although snail, to child 
perfomance within the poverty group. Other research has indicated 
the inportance of both these varijdsles when the total social class range 
is included. Our data indicate that, within the group that sons people 
tend to view as honogeneous, these differences exist and exert an effect 
on the child. The Marital situation indicates that there is a higher 




decree of children being reared solely by wonen In this population than 
the general statistical average. Virtually half our children are being 
reared In fatherless hcnes, and ve have sene Indications that the ^rest 
hones. In terns of contributing to the child's Intellectual granth, nay 
be the hones of single nothers nho have never been nsrrled. The hsglth 
data Indicate that these children suffer handicaps fron the begianlng in 
relation to nlddle-elass children In the anonnt of Illness with whleh 
they nust cope In the first two years of life. The data we aceimlsted 
In relation to the above bb^Wtlves offers a nunber of leads for future 
progfMS of nareiLt Kducatlon. 

Our fourth objective, although not stated as such, has been clearly 
net. Ve have denMstmted the viability of a progran of parent sduaatlon 
using inraprofesslonals as teachers of nothers In their own hsnes. The 
stability of the Parent Education group, the atatenent of their own per-> 
ceptlons, the effects on fanllles and on children all stand as indicators 
that this nodel is a woiTcable achene. Chapter 4 presents the Inpllcatlons 
derived fron this research and Indicates those ways In which this type of* 
progran, although successful, can be Inprovcd and enlarged to better serve 
both nothers and their Infants. 
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Dissemination Activities 

Although dissemination was not listed as a stated objective, the 
program has served as a "model" to Parent and Child Centers, Follow 
Through programs, day care centers, and to other University institutions 
in ways far beyond what we had expected. It is one of the strange 
events of our time that a pilot program such as this is utilised by 
others long before results are in. The principal investigator has been 
concerned about this, and has consistently attempted to coamunlcate 
with others that there were no clear indications that elthslr the pdrtl* 
cular materials which we had developed or the general approach were 
suitable for generalization. Nevertheless, the program is being used. 

Parent and Child Centers . We reported in our progress report of 
Mirch 1, 1968, the Parent Education Program was presented to parent- 
child personnel in Washington, D. C. in September, 1967. As an out- 
growth of that seminar we developed an arrangement for working with 
the Chattanooga Parent and Child Center. Six Parent Educators and a 
coordinator from Chattanooga spent a month in training in the sunmer 
of 1968 at the University of Florida. Arrangements were also made’ to 
process PEWR and series data from the Chattanooga PCC and to provide 
consulting services. Unfortunately, budgetary restrictions prevented 
implementation of the consulting phase, but training was conducted 
and data analysis is still in process. 

A further relationship to the PCC was a consultant visit by the 
principal investigator with some of the people from the migrant PCC 
in the State of Washington in April, 1969. A number of PCC personnel 
have visited the program in Gainesville, representing among other such 
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places as Barton, Vermont; Cleveland, Ohio; Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
Atlanta, Georgia. The Jacksonville Parent and Child Center has emplc^ed 
a former Parent Educator who moved to Jacksonville as an infant teacher. 
The principal investigator also serves as a Field Research Associate 
to that PCC. Many of the Parent and Child Centers have purchased the 
stimulation booklets, but it is not clear how they are using them. 

The use of the Florida Parent Education Program in the Parent and 
Child Center movement seems to be a useful derivative. We are convinced 
that the basic notion of the Parent Educator as teacher of the mother 
in the home is sound. Problems still lie in the engineering phases 
and in the organization of supportive services. It should be possible 
for Parent and Child Centers, which provide the supportive services, 
to successfully implement the stimulation types of work within their 
programs. 

Follow Through , Included as part of Appendix F is a description 
of the Florida Follow Through Model which served six connunities 
(Philadelphia, Richmond, Jacksonville, Jonesboro, Lac du Flambeau, 
Yakima) in the 1968-69 year and will serve 11 communities (with the 
addition of Hillsborough County [Tampa]], Florida; Houston, Texas; 
Winnsboro, South Carolina; Lawrenceburg, Indiana; and Chattanooga, 
Tennessee) in the 1969-70 year. In addition to the Follow Through 
Program, the Parent Educator Model will be applied in two Head Start 
locations: Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Jacksonville, Florida in this 
coming year. Personnel from all these Follow Through communities and 
two Head Start centers will begin their training this summer on the 
Gainesville caippus, and will receive continuous inservice training and 
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consultant support throughout the year. Our review of our work In the 
six coMiunltles this past year has Indicated that the basic concept 
of a paraprofesslonal Parent Educator serving the Mother In the hose 
Is a useful contribution to Intervention In early childhood school 
progrsMS. 

Bequests for Materials . As result of a four-Mlnute presentation 
on CBS 21st Century In February, 1968, and a three-page article In 
Mothers Manual (Appendix L) In February, 1969, the Institute has 
received a great nunber of requests for Infomatlon and Materials. 

Appendix K lists the nuMbers of stlMulatlon booklets sold. We have, 
no way of knowing how the 700 plus parents who have purchased the booklet, 
after receiving Infomatlon that It was not specifically developed with 
Middle-class Mothers In nlnd, have nade use of the Materials. It would 
be Interesting to develop a follow-up questionnaire to explore the use, 
but we have no funds or plans to do so at this nonent. We know that 
several requests were received fron people who were told by neighbors, 

f 

I 

or In the case of physicians, by patients about the booklet Materials. 

We coMMented earlier In the second chapter of the report that the Materials 
are not conplete as Instructional devices. Our assunptlon Is that anny 
of the Mothers who Indicated in their letters that they were college 
graduates or teachers have been able to use the Material as slMply sug- 
gestive and develop their own approaches froM then. We would hypothe- 
size that the Mothers who write us and purchase the booklet night use the 
Materials In auto- Instructional fashions differently fron Mothers In 
our project who were too stlnulus bound and externally oriented to do so. 
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A Mjor characteristic of the program has been the use of the para- 
prof esslonal. Many dissemination requests and activities have focused 
on this role rather than on the materials per se , A manuscript In press 
developed for the National Commission on Mental Health for Children by 
Irving Imzar makes substantial reference to the training phase of our 
project as well as to the materials. Attached as Appendix I Is a 
copy of a New Careers letter Indicating our use of Parent Educators. 

As mentioned above, the Follow Through and POC programs have adopted 
this phase of the project, even though they are developing their own 
materials. 

Publications and Papers . Appendix J. lists the publications and 
the scientific meetings at which the project has been described. 

In summary, two main characteristics of the Early Child Stimulation 
Project have been adopted In other places as an outgrowth of our work: 

1) The stimulation materials In booklet form, and 2) the use of the 
paraprofessloml as Parent Educator In the heme. The fact that these 
two elements have been used or selected suggests a third fundamental 
point has also been accepted. That Is, that adults who are disadvan- 
taged” can learn and change, and change each other. The focus on the 
mother rather than only on the child In the generalization from our model 
Indicates an acceptance of our fundamental assumption that the home Is 
the central agency, and the mother Is the primary teacher of her child. 
This does not mean that children cannot be placed In day care group 
settings, but It does suggest that those who have adopted our notions 
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feel that this is insufficient in and of itself to lead to lasting 
change. Whether this assumption is correct has not been completely 
demonstrated in this one project, nor in the settings which have 
modeled upon us. Although it is a hackneyed phrase, only time will 
tell. We have encouraged those who have asked our opinions that they 
build as careful research and evaluation into their program as it is 
possible to do in order that judgments can be made longitudinally. 

We hope that funds in the new Office of Child Development will make 
such modeling activities with research elements possible, and that in 



addition to our orientation others will be tested in similar fashion. 



CHAPTER 4 



IMPLICATIONS 

Where do we stand at this point? This parent education program, 
originally begun in 1966 with support from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, shows one successful approach to enhancing child develop- 
ments In June, 1969, we face continuous pressure to provide adequate 
environmental settings designed to promote maximum development of the 
infants and children in our society. We know there are many mothers 
who do not offer learning opportunities to their children in their 
homes. We know further, that although this may occur with higher 
frequency in poverty families, it is not confined to any social class, 
race or ethnic group. In addition, we face the changes in laws which 
may require more mothers to seek employment and force them to place 
infants and very young children in group settings. By no means do the 
results from this study provide clear answers to the above issues, nor 
would it bo possible for any single study, especially a pioneer effort 
such as this, to accomplish such a task. However, what we have learned 
may provide clues to scnne movement toward the solution of the social 
problems which face our country in the immediate future and probably for 
the next few decades. 

First , we have demonstrated that paraprofessionals can be success- 
fully used as educators of mothers in a home visit program. Parent 
educators are able to maintain contacts, grow in the job, develop their 
own self-esteem '.*;oiig with their skill, and create new careers for 
themselves which are socially useful and psychologically satisfying. 

When Children's Bureau support began on July 1, 1967, we employed 15 
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full-time Parent Educators and 6 half-time Parent Educators. All 21 
people were still employed when field operations for this project 
ceased on February 28. All but two (half-time) are still employed in 
the longitudinal study currently being supported by the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Not only does the fact of extremely low turnover amcng 
parent educators serve as an additional demonstration of the viability 
of such a program, but also the change in salary, status and opportunity 
which has taken place over these years must be considered. When we 
employed the Parent Educators, the State of Florida determined a pay 
rate for a merit line item which was created for this project and 
entitled "Child Development Trainer." The beginning salary was $3,060 
a year, although we were able to employ many of the Parent Educators 
who had been with us from August, 1966, at a beginning rate of $3,120 
per year. Since that time there was a merit pay raise on July 1, 1968, 
which averaged Because the duties in the current longitudinal 

phase of the program include responsibility for running a small group 
center, supervising another adult, as well as continued parent education, 
we have been able to create a new career step in which the average 
beginning salary for our experienced Parent Educators beginning September 1, 
1969, will be approximately $4,000. 

The two Parent Educators who did not have high school diplomas have 
now both received them through attending night classes. Several Parent 
Educators have begun work on Associate of Arts degrees at the local Junior 
College, and one is now currently enrolled in the University in elementary 
education, taking work on a part time basis because of her full-time 
employment. Beginning in July, 1969, the Santa Fe Junior College will 
offer a special certificate-granting program for the Parent Educators in 
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which they will receive credit for one-fourth of the total program for 
their participation in the Early Child Stimulation Project. The Parent 
Educators themselves have formed their own association so that they can 
seek further education and other means of employment when research 
contracts eventually terminate. We feel all of these are indicators of 
the value of developing a program such as ours. 

If we need to find employment for many disadvantaged women who will 
be required to work, then the role of Parent Educator can be expanded 
so that many women can learn to teach their friends, neighbors and 
residents of their communities better ways to interact with their children. 

Second , we have learned that a program of parent education, in 
order to make sufficient impact, must be embedded in a comprehensive 
system of social change. Many of our mothers, even though willing, 
were unable to avail themselves of the learning opportunity because of 
the overwhelming ii.fluences of deleterious life circumstances. Adequate 
housing, adequate food, adequate medical services, adequate income, 
adequate power are all intertwined in a single system with adequate parent 
education. Over the years we have had numerous stories from our Parent 
Educators about families who needed commodity foods but were not qualified 
because of some legality. We know of families who need clothing, medical 
services, nutritional information. In a number of these cases Parent 
Educators were able to seek out help from volunteer agencies or some 
branch of county government. In other cases, we remained frustrated 
because of the various legal restrictions which served to make many 
poverty families ineligible for certain kinds of help. 

Our families included those who lived so far out in rural areas 
that they walked two miles to a creek for water. We had families with 
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no electricity, with no screens on windows or doors so that children 
were constantly plagued by fleas, mosquitoes, gnats and all variety of 
insect life. We know that many of our families were deeply in debt, 
including some of our Parent Educators. One of our Parent Educators was 
in such straits and living on such a slim margin, that car repairs or 
illness would temporarily destroy any efficiency, because there was no 
way for her to make ends meet. One of our Parent Educators lost her 
home in a fire and only the concerted effort of all the other people 
in the project enabled her family to reconstruct their lives and begin 
the process of rebuilding. Faced with such odds, our Parent Educators 
were able to "make it" because of the job situation, but some of our 
mothers who dropped out could not overcome such barriers. One of the 
changes we noted in our Parent Educators was the effect of steady 
income in a highly esteemed job in the University setting. They had 
opportunities to learn successful management of credit through the credit 
union, they learned about social agencies so that many of them were 
able to secure better housing, better medical care, and additional 
formal education. They also were able to become involved in community 
action programs such as the Governor’s "Operation Concern." These 
benefits which they derived must be incorporated into a program so 
that they become available to all. The Parent and Child Center con- 
cept comes closest to this systems approach. 

Third , the curriculum of parent education as used in this program 
was confined to the development of concrete, specific exercises for 
mothers to engage in with their children. Basically, this is a sound 
and successful notion. However, as Parent Educators gained in experience 
and self confidence they were increasingly able to make a variety of 
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suggestions in the area of curriculum development which may be more 
closely related to some cultural norms than tasks derived from 
psychological, theoretical positions. If the objective is a rhythm 
and music involvement between mother and child, there is no reason 
that culturally relevant music and rhythms cannot be used. Initially 
when we attempted to elicit such games, stories and songs we used were 
unsuccessful and we fell back on "London Bridge," but 1969 is not 1966 
and it is now much more possible to stress cultural contributions 
and embed them in a parent education and child stimulation program. 

A curriculum which attempts only what we attempted may be, in the 
long run, too narrow to make suffici<vnt change in a child's orientation 
toward the world and the culture beyond his family and group. We noted 
the fearfulness with which two year olds approached our testing situation 
in contrast to middle class children. We need to devise a curriculum 
which stresses and utilizes curiosity and openness and exploration far 
mere than we attempted in this pilot effort. This creates a variety 
of problems, both in the training of Parent Educators and in their teach- 
ing of mothers. We found on our home visits that a primary technique 
was an order ing-forbidding approach with little joy expressed at success 
and little opportunity for simple repetitic.i of activities that the 
child could already do. Although our Parent Educators did very well 
with the materials we provided them, and althoui^ they were able to 
make useful suggestions for tasks in our initial series, too many of 
the tasks could be used as "testing" by the mother rather than as 
"teaching." We referred to this problem in chapter two; here we wish 
to reemphasize the importance of designing materials, and the instructions 
which accompany them, so that the child's horizons are expanded and the 
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mother comes to enjoy and value his new scope rather than restricting 
him. We need to develop and provide for parallel tasks which build 
laterally as well as horizontally. In task development, we face the 
problem of space and equipment, particularly as the child reaches 18 
months. We need to help the Parent Educator make more use of her 
ingen f and continue to involve her in task development so that a 
program does not become stereotyped. Further, we need constantly to 
remember that the mother is the target and not the child. Tasks must 
be designed so that the mother sees some sense in and gets some 
enjoyment out of them, and can see the child grow in his ability to 
cope with. them. Otherwise, we run the danger of the mother becoming 
stale. 

Although in all other cases, the children of mothers in experimental 
groups out-performed control children at age one and two, this did not 
happen at age two for those idio were experimental for only the period 
from three months to one year of age. The children may have learned 
the specific tasks, but they did not gain the power to learn on their 
own. Their mothers did not gain in generalizations necessary to 
translate the procedures learned in the first year into the development 
of their own tasks. The lack of maintenance ifiay also bo because the 
mothers did not achieve the understanding that it was important to 
continue to provide the child with opportunities to learn. This is 
not an uncommon problem. Professional teachers, as well as these 
mothers, do not generalize from one type of learning situation to 
another, nor do they necessarily free children to learn. We face the 
problem: how do we teach for generalization of principles? Curriculum 

development stressing this goal for the mother as well as the goals 
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of curiosity, openness, Joy, for both mother and child, must be 
important parts of the system. 

Fourth , how one teaches is probably of more fundamental import at 
these early years than «hat one teaches. This relates to comments 
directly above. We need to learn far more than we now know about the 
general home conditions which influence intellectual and personality 
growth. Our data suggest the importance within this population of the 
role of total adult verbal interaction in a direct face to face situation 
with the child. We found radios and television sets would be on in 
many of these homes with no one paying the least attention. They were 
noise in the system. We believe that language development is learned 
best in an interpersonal setting in idiich the child receives immediate 
feedback from his environment and in idiich his actions are accompanied 
by descriptive words from the significant adults idio surround him. 

Althoui^ we are aware of the Children's Television Workshop, we are not 
at all convinced that these mothers will take advantage of such a 
program, nor will their children necessarily learn and maintain irtiatever 
it is they are learning. The problem will be to get the mother to turn 
the set on, to watch it with the child, and then to carry on communication, 
discussion and play with the child based upon fdiat she has seen. Our 
belief is that if this does not occur, the program effects from television 
will not be lasting. We need to find more ways to encourage parents to 
communicate with their children, to realize that idiat they say, how they 
say it and when they say it makes a difference. 

Further, we often found that children were not permitted to make 
mistakes. Parents and Parent Educators would overly assist the child to 
perform a task in the right fashion and not necessarily let him learn 
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through any semblance of a discovery approach. Parents also tended to 
believe there was one right way to perform a task. If a child was to 
pile different sized rings on a spindle, then the parent behaved as 
though the rings must be arranged in an ordinal fashion and would stop 
the child from picking up the wrong ring. Opportunities for trial and 
error accompanied by language were lacking in these homes, and many 
provisions must be made for introducing these opportunities. 

Our mothers, idien we observed them on home visits, reminded us of 
the lower class mothers described by Hess and Shipman. Any effective 
program of parent education needs to help the mother see "the power of 
positive thinking." We need to help her learn some of the principles of 
learning, but not necessarily in any doctrinaire fashion. Part of our 
task is to help her understand how important her evaluation of the 
child is on his self -concept , how important her expectatimis for him 
are on his development, how important it is to provide a variety of 
opportunities and challenges rather than a rote learning approach. Again, 
our own tasks may to some degree have fostered some of the rote learning 
procedures, although we suspect that these techniques are deeply embedded 
in the culture. Parent education has many subtle changes to bring 
about. The. way in which Parent Educators are themselves taught must 
provide clear models to them of ways in which they are expected in turn 
to teach the mother. If materials or instruction of Parent Educators 
lend themselves to a closed approach, then we cannot expect them to 
teach a mother to be open and experimental in playing and working with 
her child. 

Fifth, we had a feeling often during the second year that there was 
a lag in the program. The data on the children vho became experimental 




in the second year do not support our feeling, but the lack of continuous 
growth by the original experimental group suggests that the feeling was 
not completely off. More challenge, more diversity, more involvement, 
more new tasks should have been introduced beginning around the 18 -month 
point for these children. We now believe that a program of group day care 
in small group settings similar to our present Backyard Center operation 
for two to three year olds can be successfully begun as early as 18 months 
if not before. In our Backyard, or Home Learning Center, a Parent 
Educator, now called a Home Learning Center Director, and the mother irtio 
lives in that home, work with five children between the age of two and 
three for two, two-hour periods a week. In addition, the Parent Educator 
visits each home once a week to continue teaching the mother. If group 
day care is introduced for children as young as 18 mcmths, or even 
earlier, there will need to be a irtiole new training program because the 
skills learned by Parent Educators for demonstrating with one child as 
s means of teaching the mother do not necessarily equip her for dealing 
with small groups of children in a setting designed for educational aims. 

A training curriculum would :^eed to. include knowledge of group management, 
especially from an ecological point of view. The Parent Educator needs 
help in knowing how to so organize a learning setting that discipline 
problems are avoided before they start, learning materials are carefully 
placed, children are enabled to handle the environment without distressing 
themselves or others. Further, the curriculum needs to help a Parent 
Educator learn all of the many ways in which any piece of equipment can 
be used for learning, rather than the most obvious way, or the way pro- 
scribed by the manufacturer. She needs skill in how to work with another 



adult in which she has to play a supervisory role. Problems of health 
care, sanitation, insurance, responsibility all become major issues when 
one moves from a home visit approach to a group setting. Further, ex- 
perimentation is required as to the most appropriate mix of group versus 
individual instruction. Palmer's research suggests that a long period 
spent in a one to one relationship is the most significant factor in 
the development of two year olds. If this is so, the group setting 
must be so organized and staffed to allow for this kind of time. 

While we are still strong in our belief that the mother is the key 
person, we believe that her efforts can be supplemented through some 
form of group learning experience at least as early as age 18 months if 
not earlier. . 

Group day care may offer another phase to the systems approach to 
the solution of some of our problems of employment and social change 
along with early child education. We can create small day care centers 
mainly staffed by paraprofessionals from the neighborhood v^o have been 
trained in a variety of stimulation orientations and techniques to work 
not only with the children but also with the mothers. The Lanham Act 
activities in World War II provide one possible model, the Parent 
Cooperative Nursery School provides another possible model. Both of 
these, however, were single thrusts that did not relate to the problems 
of housing, planned parenthood, income maintenance, nutrition and a 
sense of involvement in one's own destiny for people who were neither 
middle class nor employed in industrial plants. 

Our attrition data and our Parent Educators' comments indicate that 



there are mothers in this population we were not able to serve in our 
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type of program. It may very well be that we could serve them if their 
other life needs were well met. However, there may be some mothers, 
particularly young single ones, whose attitudes towards their children 
are such that group settings might be a more effective beginning point. 
Mothers often begin their involvement as classroom observers. This role 
can be extended downward to 18 mcmth olds or to whatever point the group 
setting might be used. The role of the mother as observer has long been 
coanion in education and has been used in Head Start programs. Follow 
Through programs, parent cooperative nursery programs, as well as in 
the emerging Parent and Child Centers. As we develop more cable 
television potential, we might be able to use some form of closed circuit 
or special channel approach to begin to reach the less interested mother. 
Instead of a program designed particularly for the child, we might video- 
tape the group day care center and inform the mother that she can see 
her child at work and play on channel X at 7:00 PM. This can be 
followed up by home visits to discuss what was on the program* with 
some preparation for idiat mi^t be seen next time, with some opportunity 
for the mother herself, if she attends the group setting, to see herself 
next week on television. We found that our few moments on 21st Centu.ry 
served as tremendous impetus to our staff and mothers. There no reason 
that such a vehicle cannot be used more systematically to involve 
peripheral mothers. It can also bo used, of course, as an extremely 
effective means of inservice education of Parent Educators, and we have 
done some of this in the past. That is only one possible approach. We 
need to explore a variety of means for reaching the unreachable. 



Sixth , many of our mothers lacked any skill in handling group 
relationships with other women or for setting up programs or plans for 
themselves. Parent ecucation more broadly conceived would need to 
include teaching skills in group relations, program planning, action 
activities «Aiich would increase the mother's ability to deal with her 
neighborhood, the school, and social agencies. If one of our goals in 
parent education is to increase the mother's self-esteem and feeling of 
control, then we must develop educational programs which give her the 
skill to cope effectively with the environment. We found that irtien 
we attempted small group meetings the lack of skill was most evident. 

We were not organized or staffed to fill this gap, but we would strongly 
recommend that this be part of the system. 

Seventh , toward the end of the project, several of our mothers 
were able to move into public housing udiich became available for the 
first time. We learned quickly that merely providing adequate housing 
does not necessarily change the mother's attitude toward herself, 
toward her <diild, or toward the society at large. Mothers iriio were 
difficult mothers before they moved were still difficult mothers. f 
Motheirs lAio were cooperative and eager before they moved were still 
cooperative, eager mothers. We discovered, however, that some mothers 
had no notion as to how to care for, maintain and make effective use 
of a modem apartment. A parent education program should Include help 
for the mother on simple maintenance of equipment, use of electrical 
appliances and other basic survival techniques in the urban world. 
Parent education, even though it's aim is the develoimient of the child, 
should cover a far broader range of topics than those originally 
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involved in this project in order that the mother can make the most 

effective use of the materials which are immediately relevant to the 
child. 

Eighth , when we shift from program goals to problems of methodology, 
we are very concerned that current measurement techniques are woefully 
inadequate for assessing learning and development in either infants 
or mothers. We have already commented on our testers' reactions to 
the Bay ley Scales. Although the Griffiths Scales of Mental Development 
at age one are easier to administer, we are not at all sure whether 
or how they relate to learning in later years. Our own series material 
proved as useful or more useful than standard intelligence tests. In 
effect, the concept of teaching the child and measuring him to see if 
he has learned what you have taught him, which is now being applied in 
primary grades as a substitute for the intelligence test, may be our 
best approach in infancy and pre-school as well. 

We need to examine many more parameters of infant behavior than 
those measured in a standard test situation. Schaefer's notion of 
task orientation is a step in the right direction. We need to develop 
many observational measures of child performance in natural settings 
and study the ways in which these change in relation to materials and 
instruction as they are introduced. 

The measurement of maternal attitude is another difficult area. The 
SRI seems to be a useful first step. The HISM proved less useful in 
this setting, while the semantic differential approach, although cum- 
bersome, offers interesting possibilities. The need to introduce some 
standard techniques which can be applied in a variety of projects so 
that some comparative measures can be studied is crucial as workers 
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attempt to generalize from the various present pilot efforts. Further , 
we need to develop measures that do not require a high degree of skill 
and sophistication to administer because of the lack of personnel in 
many places for carrying on the kind of careful testing involved in 
Griffiths, Bayley and Stanford-Binet type testing. Studies of 
methodology are essential to progress. Just as it takes years to 
perfect a new surgical technique, it takes years to perfect a good 
psychological measurement technique. Support in the way of funds is 
an absolute necessity if we wish to make sound progress in our assess*^ 
ment techniques so that we avoid the problems that have faced Head 
Start and other programs when poor evaluation Jeopardizes iiAiat may bo 
a good program. It is fairly characteristic to suggest that further 
research is necessary. Although this is a trite statement, it never- 
theless must be made. We need many efforts such as this project to 
try varieties of approaches to meeting the needs of our mothers and 
their infants. As a part of this effort, careful research and eval- 
uation designs and basic methodological studies including instrument 
development must be built in. Large-scale service operations are 
probably necessary, but even these should have heavily supported 
evaluation. We need to realize that long-range programmatic efforts, 
including longitudinal designs, are necessary before we can arrive at 
what might approximate the optimum mix of procedures for maximizing 
child development. As an analogy, we can examine what it cost and how 
much planning went in to sending an astronauz to the moon, how many 
mistakes were made along the way which did not lead to cancelling 
the program, but suggested new solutions. We will make mistakes and 
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have made mistakes in programs of intervention, but these should not 
be used to stop programs, but should be used to learn how to solve 
the problem. If we can solve the problem of getting a man to the 
moon, we can expend the effort and solve the problem of helping our 
children grow. We can ask for nothing less for the children of the nation. 
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